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TEXT-BOOKS BY LEADING AUTHORS 


; high school and college text-books issued by the American Book Company form a list unrivaled in its 


scope, importance, and value. The authors and editors of these books have been chosen with great care, and 
all are scholars of eminent standing and authorities on their respective subjects. 





Professor Henry van Dyke of Princeton is the general editor of the Gateway Series of college entrance require- 
ments in English. Dr. William J. Rolfe is issuing through this house his new and revised edition of the plays of 
Shakespeare. A new Greek Series for Colleges and Schools is under the general supervision of Professor Herbert 
Weir Smyth of Harvard. Professor Edward P. Morris of Yale and Professor Morris H. Morgan of Harvard 
have charge of a Latin Series for Schools and Colleges. 
with Professor Albert Bushnell Hart of Harvard. 
of the Modern Mathematical Series. 


A Series of Essentials in History is prepared in consultation 
Professor Lucien Augustus Wait of Cornell is general editor 


{mong the other noted men on the list of the American Book Company may be mentioned Professor Adams 
Sherman Hill of Harvard, Professor Brander Matthews of Columbia, Dr. Hamilton W. Mabie of ‘‘ The Outlook,” 
Professor George Park Fisher of Yale, Professor Simon Newcomb of Johns Hopkins, Professor Joseph Ames of 
Johns Hopkins, Professor Albert Harkness of Brown, Professor James McMahon of Cornell, Professor Borden 
P. Bowne of Boston University, Professer Andrew W. Phillips of Yale, Professor J. H. Tanner of Cornell, Pro- 
fessor Irving Fisher of Yale, and Professor Basil Lanneau Gildersleeve of Johns Hopkins. 
publishes the standard works of such authorities as Gray, LeConte, and Dana. 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


NEW YORK CINCINNATI 


The Company also 





CHICAGO 






BOSTON 





An interesting point about the 


GEE ESTERBROOK STEEL PENS-<S==== 


Is that the two points are smooth and even. Another point is that they are made in all styles of points, Fine, Blunt, Broad and 
Turned up. Still another point to be remembered is that they can be readily obtained, as all the stationers have them. 


THE ESTERBROOK STEEL PEN MFG. CO. Werte! Camden, 8's: 

















A FASCINATING SERIES OF SUPPLEMENTARY READERS 


MOWRY’S AMERICA’S GREAT MEN AND THEIR DEEDS 


AMERICAN HEROES AMERICAN INVENTIONS AMERICAN 
AND HEROISM AND INVENTORS PIONEERS 
Tales of bravery, of self-denial, \ story of advance from the Tales of action and adventure in 
of physical or moral courage primitive devices of early Amer the lives of the pioneers of Amer- 
graphic stories of adherence to ica to modern appliances in their ican progress, on the Atlantic, 
high ideals and noble standards. latest degree of perfection. and in the Middle and Far West. 
60 cents 65 cents In press 


SILVER, BURDETT & COMPANY 


New York Boston 





Chicago 
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FRYE’S GEOGRAPHIES 


The-most popular text-books on the subject 


In use in more than 80 % of the 
schools of Massachusetts and 
in all but one of the normal 
schools of New England. 


ELEMENTS OF GEOGRAPHY 
GRAMMAR SCHOOL GEOGRAPHY 
An unrivaled two-book series perfectly 


adapted to every requirement of geography 
teaching. 


Scientific, 
modern, 
practical, 

teachable, 

superior in method, 
attractive in form, 

admirable in style, 
and unrivaled in the quality of their maps and 
illustrations, these geographies are all that one 
would expect of books which President Eliot has 
called ‘‘ the best geographies used in the American 
schools or in any other schools.” 


GINN & COMPANY Publishers 


ADDRESS: 29 BEACON ST., BOSTON 


























Equipment for Geography 


The LATEST and BEST 
Wall Maps 


THE PEERLESS SERIES 


Mechanically beautiful 


Pedagogically correct 


Also Maps for Special Subjects 


GLOBES! GLOBES! GLOBES! 


School Dept. “X.” 


Send for catalogue. 


THE SCARBOROUGH COMPANY 


144 Essex Street - Boston, Mass. 


LECTURE NOTES. 


Dr. Huhert M. Skinner of Chicago was one of the at- 
tractive speakers at western state associations this year, 

G. Stanley Hall was the great success of the holiday 
state meetings. 

Dean Sarah Louise Arnold of Simmons College crossed 
the continent, made twelve addresses in various states, 
all in three weeks. 

Yale University has recentiy established a college of 
pedagogy which ranks with the other departmenis in 
that institution. State Superintendent Stetson bas been 
invited to lecture before the students taking this course 

Sam Walter Foss, Somerville, Mass. Author’s read 
ings. 

Dr. P. M. Pearson, Swarthmore, Pa. Lectures on an- 
thors. 

Mrs. Jessie Eldridge Southwick, Emerson College, Bos- 
ton. Reader of Shakespeare. 

Nixon Waterman, Arlington Heights. Author’s read 
ings. 

Rev. R. W. Wallace, Somerville, Mass. Lecturer. 

A. E. Winship, 29 Beacon street, Boston, Mass. Lec- 
turer. 

Will Carleton, 420 Greene avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


ee 0+ @-0-@-0-o-0- — 


COLLEGE NOTES. 


The lecturers as announced for this year in the Amos 
Tuck school of administration and finance at Dartmouth 
College will be: Frank S. Streeter of the Concord, N.. H., 
bar; Joseph A. De Boer, president of the Naticnal Life In- 
surance Company: Thomas F. Woodlceck, editor of the 
Wall Street Journal: James S. Eaton, associate editor of 
the Wall Street Journal: Charles A. Hubbard, treasurer 
of the United Fruit Company; S.D. Leland, engineering 
lepartment of the United Shoe Machinery Company. In 
addition ta the courses of lectures, single lectures by 
specialists will be introduced from time to time. 

The Republican Club of Harvard has accepted an in 
vVitation from the inauguration committee to head the 
collegiate department in theinaugural paradeat Washing 
ton on March 4. President Rceosevelt in a recent inter- 
view with W. B. Flint, the secretary of the club, spoke 
enthusiastically of having his Alma Mater represented, 
and expressed a desire that the marchers should wear 
the same crimson gowns that appeared in the Harvard 
Techrology terch-light parade at Cambridge last fall 
Already about 10¢ Flarvard men have signified their in- 
tention of taking part in the parade, and more will prob- 
ably take advantage of the opportunity 

Two double windows have been put into the new chapel 
of Vassar College, both the work of John La Farge. One is 
the gift of the class of ‘90, and the other a memorial ot 
Mabel Foos Knott, ’85. 





Office of the State Board of Education, 
State House, Boston, 
January 16, 1905 


EXAMINATION 


SCHOOL SUPERINTENDENTS 


A public examination of pop wishing to obtain the certificate of 
approval of the State Board of Education for the position of superin 
tendent of schools in accordance with Chapter 215, Acts of 1904, will 
be held in Room 15, State House, Boston, on Friday, February 10 
at 9.30 A.M. 

Candidates must bring ‘to the examination a certificate of moral 
character, and testimonials of scholarship and of experience in teach 
ing or supervision. They will be examined in the school laws of Mas 
sachusetts and in the principles of school management and school 
supervision ; 

Persons intending to take this examination should notify the Secre 
tary of the Board of Education, if they have not already done so 


GEORGE H. MARTIN, 
Secretary. 
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DR. CLIFFORD W. BARNES, 
Executive Secretary, Religious 
Education Association. 





DR. CHARLES CUTHBERT HALL, 
President, Religious 
Education Association. 








RELIGIOUS EDUCATION ASSOCIATION. 


Tne Religions Education Association will held its 
third annual session in Boston, February 12-16. 


This important national religious and educational 


association, brought into being im the twentieth cen- 
tury, while it lacks the age and the size of the his- 
toric institutions, offers an opportunity to be asso- 
ciated from its earliest vears with an organization 
which cannot fail to be one of the most representa- 
tive associations of the future. It harmonizes and 
unifies all forces that ure devoted to religious and 
educational advancement. Jt has a great mission and 
a noble message. It engages in no controversy, as 
between historic forms of Christianity or regarding 
different fsiths in the Protestant denominations, or 
between different shades of interest in any denomina- 
tion. Jt represents in the fullest sense “peace on 
earth and good will toward men,” but always from 
the standpoint of making education and statesman- 


ship more religious. 


I 
The membership of the association is inclusive, not 
exclusive. Jt includes representatives of widely 
divergent views, all standing together upon a plat- 
form which is intended to be one of wide tolerance. 
The aim and spirit of the organization are construc- 
tive, not antagonistic. In a leaflet deseribing its 
methods, it is stated:— 

“The service which this association undertakes to 
render is fourfold: To be (1) a clearing house for cor- 
rect religious educational ideas: (2) a rallying-centra 
for sincere seekers after the best ways for developing 
the religions and moral character of the young; (3) a 
confederation sufficiently strong, safe, and sane to 
merit the friendship of all who desire that education 
shall beecme thoroughly religious and moral; and (4) 
a non-partisan, but trustworthy and helpful friend 
of every deserving individual church, Sunday school, 
association, young people’s society, or other erganiza- 


tion in any way engaged in religious education.” In 
these ways it seeks to bring into greater unity the 
progress that is being made along lines of secular 
education and of religious training. 

Each annual meeting is devoted to one general 
topic upon which about a hundred of the ablest men 
and women in the country speak. The preliminaries 
of the Boston meeting will open on Sunday evening. 
On Monday forenoon there will be a consecration ser- 
vice at Wellesley, to be followed by a luncheon. On 
Menday afternoon Harvard University will be visited, 
with guides to show the visitors about the grounds 
and through the buildings, after which there will be 
a reception at Phillips Brocks house or a public 
meeting in Sanders theatre. Monday evening there 
will be a reception in Faneuil hall. 

Tuesday, Wednesday, and Thursday will be given 
up to the genera] sessions and to two sessions for each 
of seventeen departments. The character of these 
meetings can be appreciated from the list of topics, 
the titles of the departments, and from the principal 
speakers. There will be addresses upon God and the 
Bible and the church as factors in personal. experi- 
ence: “he place of formal instruction in religious 
and moral education; in the home, the Sunday school 
and the public schvol”; “How can we develop in the 
individual a social conscience’”’ annual survey of 
progress in religious and moral education, and ad- 
dresses upon “How can we quicken in the individual 
a sense of national and universal brotherhood ?” 

Among the various departments the most im- 
portant are these: The council of religious education, 
universities and colleges, churches and pastors, Sun- 


day schools, public and private schools (three de- 


partments), Christian association and young pe*ple’s 
societies (two). libraries and summer assemblies, 
religious art and music. From the one hundred 
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speakers to be heard the following-named are already 
provided :— 

Dr. Charles Cuthbert Hall, president of the Union 
Theological Seminary, New York; President William 
R. Harper of Chicago University; Rt. Rev. William 
Lawrence, Boston; Bishop William F. McDowell, 
Chicago; Dr. Newell Dwight Hillis, Brooklyn; Pro- 
fessor l'rancis G. Peabody, Harvard: President Frank 
W. Gunsaulus, Armour Institute; President William 
J. Tucker, Dartmouth College: President Edward A. 
Alderman, University of Virginia: Dr. George E. 
Vincent, Chicago University; President William De- 
Witt Hyde, Bowdoin College; Professor Borden P. 
Bowne, Soston University; President Henry 
Churchill King, Oberlin College; President G. Stan- 
ley Hall, Clark University; Dr. Patterson Du Bois, 
Philadelphia; Ion. George H. Martin, secretary of 
the Massachusetts board of education; Dr. George 
Albert Coe, Northwestern University, Evanston, IIl.; 
President George Harris, Amherst College; Presideni 
William H. P. Faunce, Brown University; Dr. Frank 
K. Sanders, Yale College; Dr. James FE. Russell. dean 
of Teachers’ College, New York; Professor C. T. 
Winchester, Wesleyan University, Conn.; Professor 
H. C. McDougal, Wellesley; President A. T. Perry, 
Marietta College, Ohio; President W. D. Mackenzie, 
Hartford Theological Seminary; Henry T. Failey, 
Boston; Superintendent J. H. Van Sickle, Baltimore; 
Sam Walter Foss. Somerville; Dr. Nehemiah Boyn- 
ton, Detroit; Dr. Walter L. Hervey, New York city; 
Percival Chubb, New York; Glen K. Shurtleff, Cleve- 
land; W. G. Ballentine, Springfield, and George F. 
Bowerman, librarian, Washington. 

Oo Oe ee 
CO-EDUCATION. 


CHICAGO. 





BY DR. W. R. HARPER, 


As a fundamental principle of social life, co- 
education will prove to be a permanent factor. 
Two things should be noted. One is that co-educa- 
tion does not always imply co-instruction. It does 
mean equal opportunities and equal facilities in the 
same institution for men and women. And, second, 
that the application of this principle will be more or 
less modified by surrounding circumstances. It is 
quite evident, for example, that co-education in a 
college of 100 or 150 students in a small town is 
something different from co-education in a city of 
1,000,000 or 2,000,000 inhabitants. Moreover, co- 
education in college work is something different from 
co-education in professional and graduate work. 
The principle itself is already established, and every 
decade wil] see it more generally recognized. Its ap- 
plication will in large measure be determined by 
the immediate situation of the institution concerned. 
—Interview. 


— Ss ae 





Syracuse University has 2,452 students, of whom 
1,050 are in the college proper. These are 400 more 
than in the Libera] Arts department of Cornell and 
twice as many as in Columbia. How the colleges and 
“universities are booming! 

2-¢-2--2-¢-0-—-—____—- 

S.J. P., New York: The Journal has always been 
up to the times, and I have perused its pages with 
pleasure and profit. 
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LOOKING ABOUT. 
HAZLETON, PA. 


Two thousand feet above the sea, upon a bold 
plateau, stands Hazleton, a city of 15,000 (1900), the 
second largest in Luzerne county, and one of the 
most delightful in the anthracite region. What 
tragedies have been enacted hereabouts! Near here 
the Molly Maguires terrorized the entire coal region, 
until their nefarious schemes were ferreted out by 
detectives, who were initiated, took the oath, and 
learned of the men marked for slaughter. There has 
been nothing so bad as this north of Mason & 
Dixon’s line. 

At Latimer, an adjoining town, was the frightful 
shooting of unarmed miners by the deputy mar- 
shals. No official blame was put upon any one, but 
the memory makes one’s blood curdle even now. 

These are the tragic chapters, and, fortunately, 
there are others to contrast. Under this vast plateau 
are four thick veins of choice anthracite, the upper 
cropping out here and there, but slanting down for 
many hundred feet. The quality is of the best; the 
appliances for its mining, breaking. cleaning. and 
shipping are thoroughly up to date. The pay of the 
men and the conditions under which they now work 
and live are so far above that of even the recent past 
as to challenge admiration. The work is steady, the 
mine air is relatively pure, the huge breakers, which 
were freezing cold in winter, are now warm in all 
weathers, ithe appliances are calculated to relieve 
human burdens to the utmost, the houses are con- 
fortable, ana the company store is no longer a ter- 
ror. Asa result there is a look of health and happi- 
ness quite in contrast with other days. 

And the improvement does not end here. The con- 
sumer gets his share in the better things. The sizing 
of coal is-complete, and it is absolutely free fromm 
slate. Practically half the labor of handling the coal 
after it leaves the mine is used in freeing it from the 
slate. Every piece of coal of all sizes and conditions 
is passed through a machine process for freeing it, 
and after that it is handled by fourteen-year-old 
boys, who seem to think it great fun to pluck out the 
slate and toss it like snow-halls. 

The two machine processes of freeing it are by 
means of jiggering it in water so that the difference 
in weight separates, and by a centrifugal scheme as 
in the taking of cream from milk. I am privileged 
to go through all kinds of mills and factories, and 
nowhere have I found the conditions or spirit of the 
toilers more gratifying than in this field as it is to- 
day. 

But the educational sentiment and achievement 
are rightly the pride of Hazleton. It is sixteen years 
since I first knew the teachers of this city. Few of 
the rank and file of that day are on duty now, but 
Superintendent D. A. Harman was there then and 
now. He has had a strong board of education at all 
times, there have heen no dissensions, no bickerings, 
no attacks on the superintendent, and no suspicions 
hinted. He has been given a free hand. Few cities 
have been so fortunate, and the schools and the char- 
acter of the teachers tell the story. Tere is no city 
in the state with a more enviable educational record. 
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GEORGE JUNIOR 


REPUBLIC.—{IV.) 


EDITORIAL CORRESPONDENCE. 





THE COURT. 

Ii must be remembered that the laws are actually 
made by the boys and girls; that the arrests, trial, 
and everything pertaining to law and order is in the 
hands of the citizens. 

Let us take a three-months’ record from July 1 


Remember these boys and girls have made these 
laws and have affixed the penalty themselves. This 
is the reason why fifty-three girls and sixty-six boys, 
under nineteen years of age, and incorrigibles at that, 
can live together without chaperons—possibly the 
absence of the chaperon accounts for it—and in 











COURT ROOM SCENE, 





to October 1, 1904. There were fifty-six arrests. ° 


Five were discharged as having no case against them. 
In the case of three sentence was suspended, leaving 
forty-eight, or less than four a week, for 119. 

Twenty-five, or one-half, were sentenced to prison. 
The longest sentence was six months. Three received 
this sentence. Seven others were given more than 
one month. Eleven had five days or less. ‘T’wenty- 
three were fined only, and three were both fined and 
imprisoned. ‘T'be heaviest fine was $15, which was 
for neglect of duty. 

OBSCENITY AND PROFANITY. 

The greatest offenses are obscenity and profanity. 
There was no case of profanity in three months, and 
but two cases of obscenity, and each got six months 
in prison. One of these had been in the Republic 
but one month, but he was seventeen and “should 
have known better.” 

Law is tremendously severe on obscenity. If any 
one hears obscenity and does not immediately enter 
complaint he has to pay the full penalty as well as 
the other. It means “six months” for any citizen to 
hear a foul word or a foul story, and not report it. 
This is probably the cleanest spoken place in the 
United Siates. Think of 119 boys and girls for 
ninety-three days with but two cases of obscenity, 
or 11,000 persons a day with but two obscene words, 
or one for 5,500 a day. 


nine years but one offense against morality has oc- 
curred. 
A WOMAN JUDGE. 

There is a woman judge, and a woman jury is im- 
paneled whenever a case is one that cannot properly 
be tried in the mixed court. The woman judge is 
Adele Oliver, a colored girl, an unusually worthy 
and able young woman who is to be a professional 
nurse, 

A girl was convicted of obscenity in the lower 
woman’s court, and was sentenced to eight months 
in prison. As this was more severe than had ever 
been meted out to a boy she appealed, but the verdict 
was sustained, and she had to pay all costs of court 
in addition to eight months in prison. 


THE QUALITY OF MERCY. 


The universal feeling on the part of visitors is that 
the court is merciless. I hear this charge repeatedly, 
and I always feel it when I am in court, but they 
get results that make it in bad taste for those who 
do not to criticise. At least they are working out 
their own problems, and they will find a place for 
mercy when the time comes. In three months, they 
discharged six arrests, and suspended sentence in 
three other cases. 


THE GANG FOR LAW AND ORDER. 
The first great lesson that every “tough” has to 
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learn, and usually at a heavy price. is that the gang 
is for law and order. It is mighty hard for such a 
boy or girl to learn that if he tells a “rich story” to 
one of the gang that the hearer will not stand by 
him. ‘The government is the gang and the gang is 
the government, and that is the glorious feature 
about it. 
- TOBACCO-USING. 

These hoys wage wat vn tobacco-using with a 
severity second only to that on obscenity and pro- 
fanity. The first offense costs a citizen $5; a second 
offense usually means $5 and five days, or ten days 
in prison, and a subsequent offense brought a citizen 
of seventeen a fine of $5 and forty-five days in prison 
There were only three complaints: of this crime in 
three months and that with boys with whom the 
habit was as fixed as that of an old toper. 

LARCENCY. 

The greatest difficulty is to cure an habitual thief. 
Many of these boys have always been where “swip- 
ing” was smart, if it was not indeed a virtue. There 
is ne attempt to make a thief honest by eliminating 
the opportunity for thieving. There were but five 
convictions for larceny in three months, and these 
got respectively six months. four months, three 
months, two months (two). The nearest incurable 
cases are of this class, but the cnre comes ultimately. 

OTHER OFFENSES. 

There was one case of perjury, for which the pen- 
alty was three montis of the severest penalty known 
to them. One citizen jumped bail and he had to 
serve five months for it. There were six cases of 
going out of bounds, for which there was always im- 
prisonment of frem two to eleyen days. No fine an- 
swers for this offense. Six were convicted of destroy- 
ing property, and the penalty was usually a fine of 
from $2 to $5, thongh in one case five days in prison 
was added to the $5 fine. The other offenses are 
treated lightly; even an assault, the only one in three 
months, was let off with a fine of $1. 

TEAMS. 

The G. J. R. has by far the best football team of 
any high school in those parts. The Auburn high 
school, for instance, prides itself on its team, but the 
citizens beat them, 30 to 0. They have one of the 
best baseball teams, and the girls have the best basket 
ball team. It is the universal testimony of the coun- 
try round abeut thai there is no cleaner ball played 
than that of the citizens. They are held up as an 
exainple of manliness far and near. 


~~ a. 2 
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THE TRUE GENTLEMAN. 

There never yet existed a gentleman but was lord 
of a great heart. And this may exhiht itself under 
the hodden-gray of the peasant as well as under the 
laced coat of the noble. Robert Burns was once 
taken to task by a young Edinburgh blood, with 
whom he was walking, for recognizing an honest 
farmer in the open street. “Why, you fanta:tc¢ 
gomeril!” exclaimed Burns, “it was not the greatcoat 
and the scone bonnet that I spoke to, but the man 
that was in them: and the man, sir, for true worth, 
would weigh down you and me, and ten more such, 
any day.” There may be a homeliness in externals, 
which may seem vulgar to those who cannot discern 





the heart beneath; but, to the right-minded, charac- 
fer will always have its clear insignia.—Samuel 
Smiles. 


a 
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RAISING THE AGE LIMIT. 
BY HON. GEORGE H, MARTIN, BOSTON. 

A proposition has been before the Massachusetts 
legislature, and is now under consideration by the 
board of education, to raise the age limit of com- 
pulsory scheo! atiendance from fourteen to fifteen 
or sixteen. This is distinctly a question of publie 
educational policy, and not at all a question of 
school procedure, and yet it affects direetly or in- 
directly all the teachers of the state. 

To raise the age limit means to give to many good 
scholars an opportunity of which they are now de- 
prived to reach higher classes in the grammar 
school. It means that many of these getting in sight 
of graduation would be allowed to remain beyond 
the age limit that they might receive a diploma. It 
means that many good scholars who now graduate 
just within the present limit, being obliged to con- 
tinue ip school, would be privileged to enter the high 
scheol, and would receive whatever benefits a year or 
vwo of study there could confer. Once in the high 
school a part of these would probably be allowed by 
their parents to continue and complete the course. 
Of such some might continue still longer and reach 
higher institutions, the acquisition of learning often 
kindling a desire for more, and parents being moved 
to sacrifice which the interests of the children seem 
to make necessary. 

This is one side of the story. Raising the age 
limit means, on the other hand, to hold in school 
some children whose intentions are good, but whose 
capacity for learning is small, whose time might 
more profitably for themselves be spent in some use- 
ful employment. The mental development of sucl 
children is promoted more by manual labor coupled 
with respensibility than by sehool study. 

Besides these, and giving to the change a more 
serious aspect. large numbers of children would be 
held in school against their will. These are children, 
mostly boys. who have no taste for study, and not 


re 


much inelinatien toward. work of any kind. ‘They 
balk at school requirements and are irked by school 
restraints. 

There are some such now held in schoo! only by 
the strenuous exertion of the truant officers. They 
are a burden upon the teachers and a damage to the 
school. 

To raise the age limit means to make the enforce- 
ment of law more difficult and to lay heavicr burdens 
upon the schools. 

I have not considered the change from the side of 
the parents, hecause my purpose here is to show how 
vital is the interest of the school people of the state 
in a matter purely of educational policy.—From 
Address before State. Association. 

—— —— — 0 OQ 0- 0 —————— 
There is peace in power; the men who speak 
With loudest tongues do least; 
And the surest sign of mind that is weak, 
It is want of the power to rest. 
It is only the lighter water that flies 
From the sea on a windy day; 
And the deep blue ocean never replies 


To the sibilant voice of the sprav. 
John RB. Reilly. 





—— 
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FAMOUS SIEGES. 


BY R. W. WALLACE, 





The Siege of Troy is frequently spoken of as the 
most celebrated in history. Yet this estimate may 
come from the fact that it furnished the theme for 
one of the world’s greatest epics—Homer’s “Iliad.” 
Paris—the son of Priam, King of Troy—abducted 
Helen, the consort of the King of Sparta, and to 
avenge this gross insult the Greeks laid siege to 
Priam’s capital. The siege lasted ten long years, 
when the Greeks captured it by stratagem, and com- 
pletely destroyed it. The names of the leading be- 
siegers and defenders are almost household words to- 
day—Agamemnon, Achilles, Ajax; Priam, Hector, 
Paris. 

The Siege of Tyre was undertaken by Alexander 
the Great, hecause he deemed it unsafe for him to 
invade Egypt, and leave go virile an enemy, pos- 
sessed of so large a war fleet, on his flank. Tyre at 
this time was the most important commercial city 
of the last, having the bulk of the trade of two con- 
tinents. It was built on an island, and thought itself 
safe behind walls 150 feet high. More than once 
Alexander thought of abandoning the siege, but 
through fear of a stigma on his military fame re- 
turned to the assault. It took seven months to cap- 
ture it, &,000 of the defenders losing their lives. 
Thirty thousand of the captive Tyrians were sold 
into slavery by the conqueror. 

The Siege of Syracuse became famous because for 
three years one man completely baffled the skill and 
prowess of Rome. This man was Archimedes, the re- 
nowned mathematician, who planned the lengthy 
defence purely on mathematical principles, and so 
withstood the best legions and war-galleys of Mar- 
cellus. Severai times the hesieged city was re- 
victualled by grain vessels from Carthage. 

The Siege of Carthage was the only one she ever 
suffered, but it ended her eventful career. The city 
had a population of 700,000, and was surrounded by 
what were considered impregnable walls. But Se‘pio 
was bent upon blotting “false Carthage” from the 
map, and in that spirit of obliteration began the 
famous siege. It took him three full years to effect 
his purpose, and it is said that he wept over the fate 
of the unhappy city when he had breached its 
mighty walls. 

Lhe Siege of Jerusalem necessitated the finest mili- 
tary sagacity of Titus, and the stoutest courage of 
three of Rome’s invincible legions. Never did men 
fight with greater desperation than those Jewish 
zealots, and never did a beleaguered city suffer more 
terribly and bravely from famine. Josephus says 
that 1,199,000 persons perished during the siege, but 
this is probably an exaggeration. The glorious 
temple was burned, and the walls of the city razed 
to the ground. Titus took the tallest and most 
comely eaptives to grace his triumphal entry into 
Rome. The Arch of Titus celebrates his victory to 
this day; while ‘Tasso tells the sad story in thrilling 
strains in his “Siege of Jerusalem.” 

The Siege of Constantinople ended the Byzantine 
Empire. ‘The city had long been undergoing moral 


decay, when Mahomet and his Moslem forces at- 
tacked it. Four hundred thousand troops invested it, 
while 250 war-vessels were grouped in the Dar- 
danelles and Golden Horn. It was the first siege in 
which giant artillery was used. A Hungarian 
mechanic cas! a monster cannon that required sixty 
horses to drag it. Two months were spent in trans- 
porting it 150 miles. But it breached the stout 
walls, and admitted the Moslem hordes. Forty thou- 
sand lives were lost in the final assault. Constan- 
tinople became the Turkish capital, and has _re- 
mained so for 450 vears. 

The Siege of Tenochtitlan (Mexico) brought out 
all the fighting skill of Cortes and his Spanish con- 
quistadores. ‘The Aztecs had driven him out of their 
capital once, but he returned with reinforcements to 
besiege the city. Guatemozin—the Aztec ruler— 
vairly endeavored to hold the city, as the Aztecs were 
entirely unused to this method of warfare. Cortes 
cut off the city’s water supply and destroyed the food 
convoys. Famine and the plague decimated the de- 
fenders, and after eighty days Cortes captured the 
last stronghcld of the Aztecs, and with its fall the 
conquest of Mexico was assured. Fully 100,000 
Aztecs had fallen during the siege, but more serious 
than this slaughter for them was the complete de- 
struction of their civilization. 

The Siege of Leyden was undertaken by Spain, 
which had long dominated the Netherlands. Every 
Dutch heart had heen embittered hy the cruelties of 
the Duke of Alva, and Leyden undertook to resist the 
oppressor. Valdes was sent to invest it, but found 
the siege difficult because Leyden was built on fifty 
islands and had 145 bridges. Jean Vanderdoes—a 
poet—was the chief defender. The Dutch at last 
cut the dykes, and the waters of the sea, urged by a 
terrific storm, made the Spanish positions untenable. 
They were compelled to raise the siege, and 1.500 men 
were lost in their retreat through the engulfing 
waters. 

The Siege of Gibraltar taxed the combined land 
and marine forces of France and Spain for four years, 
but Sir George Elliott successfully held it for Britain. 
All the resources of science and ingenuity were used 
to reduce the beetling Rock, but- they failed abso- 
lutely. Floating batteries were the chief hope of the 
besiegere, and were accounted invincible. But they 
were almost totally destroved by the English fire, as 
also many of the finest French and Spanish sail of 
the line. The siege had to be abandoned, and Britain 
has held the Rock ever since. 

The Siege of Sebastopol was made by the united 
armies and navies of England, France, Turkey, and 
Serdinia. The long winter through which it lasted 
brought suffering to the besiegers never excelled in 
the history of warfare. Gradually, however, the 
allies took Alma, Balaklava, Inkermann, Redan, and 
Malakoff: while their navies destroyed 245 Russian 
vessels in the sea of Azov, that were conveying food 
supplies for the defenders. At last—after eleven 
months—the fortress fell, and the Crimean war 
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passed into history, with its “Charge of the Light 
Brigade,” immortalized by Tennyson. 

The Siege of Port Arthur is the most recent 
tragedy of history. With a duplicity that staggered 
the diplomacy of the nations, Russia seized upon 
Port Arthur, and transformed it into a _ fortres; 
equal te six Sebastopols. But its massive forts were 
taken one by one by the valiant Japanese, while the 
vessels of the defending squadron, valued ai 
$150,000,000, were turned into junk. The defence 
under General Stoessel was of the bravest for seven 
weary months, but the attack by General Nogi was 
irresistible. Men could not forever submit to be 
targets for shel!s that could perforate fifteen inches 
of solid steel. On New Year’s day last, the be- 
leaguered fortress was compelled to surrender, and 
the flag of Nippon with the rising sun on its folds 
floated proudly from the ruined bastions of Russia’s 
strongest outpost in the Orient. The magnanimous 
treatment of the vanquished by the victors has called 
forth the admiration of the world. 





—————e-  -0-@-0-@ 
MIDWINTER ENTERTAINMENTS.— (IIL) 
i BY HEZEKIAH BUTTERWORTH. 


WASHINGTON’S BIRTHDAY WITH READINGS. 

A beautiful patriotic tableau with a boat for a hall 
might be called “The Frozen Flag of the Delaware.” 

This tableau would represent Washington crossing the 
Delaware on a boat with a frozen flag, and would be seen 
by flash lights, which woul!d illumine the crystals on the 
flag in a very dazzling and dramatic way. 

There should be a boat drawn hy cords and with 
Washington should be the “Minute Men of Marblehead.” 


SHROVE TIDE. 

In the South where the Mardi Gras is celebrated, the 
“Developing Room,” as we have suggested, would furnish 
a very suitable opportunity to the comical entertainer. 

There is a period before Lent that gives ‘tse’f to mer- 
riment in all classes of society and falls early in March 
for the year 1995. Shrove Tide parties invite tableaux 
of the Merry Days of Old. 


READING WITH MUSIC AND TABLEAUX 

if well done is refined and charming; if not well done is 
wearisome. The “Midsummer Night’s Dream” to Mendels- 
sohn’s music is much read in Koston and western schools, 
and *‘Enoch Arden” to Strauss’ music in New York 
parlors. “How Dot Heard the Messiah” has been much 
read in many places, especially in churches. For schools 
Browning's “Colomb’s Pirthday” has heen so given, 
for art gatherings Longfellow’s “Michael Angelo.” 


and 


THE MARSH MALLOW PARTY. 
For all Midwinter Seasons. 

There is one way of furnishing an agreeable entertain- 
ment to a social party that stimulates cheerful talk, and 
much lively exercise. It is the burning of marsh 
mallews by the open fire on sticks, and giving the flam- 
ing hon-bons on the sticks to the guests as they pass 
around the room. Use long twigs for the marsh ma low 
sticks, like bushes. Put on the twigs marsh mallows 
that have not been ignited, like snowdrops. Only one of 
the confections need to be ignited. Other kinds of con- 
fections may he placed on the spray, which tray b? 
called a candy bush. The blowing cut of the flamirg 
marsh mallow is sometimes quite exciting and interest- 
ing, and fruit salads and punches may agreeably follow 
the serving of the confections. 

“The Developing Room,” “The Grinding Over Young,” 
and the “Red Settle” story-telling, the concert of old 
New Fneland songs of home, with the marsh 
tree, the Shrove Tide tableaux, suggest new opportuni- 
ties and methods for the merry-making mid-winter even- 
ings, for the year 1905. 


mallow , 
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THE BATAVIA IDEA AT WESTERLY. 


BY MISS M. E. CURRIER. 


[Superintendent W. H. Holmes, Jr., Westerly, 


R. I., was the first, New England educator to adopt 
the Batavia idea for°all schools, even through the 


high school, Miss M. FE. Currier, principal of the 
‘lm-street school, here presents the results after 


three months’ trial. ] 


1. There is not one teacher in the llm-street 


school who does not believe in its methods. 

2. All have something encouraging to report. 

One teacher says: “Some of the slowest in arith- 
metic are beginning to improve. One boy who was 
never known to get much out of class work is gain- 
ing in a very marked degree. After a period spent 
in teaching him subtraction, he suddenly spoke out, 
saying, ‘Why, it is easy! There has been, since that 
time, a change in his attitude towards class work of 
all kinds. He comes to recitation with the feeling 
that it is something in which he has a part. Form- 
erly, he appeared to expect to say ‘I don’t know’ to 
all questions.” 

In another grade, a little girl who has been aver- 
aging below *5 per cent. in arithmetic is now doing 
100 per cent. work. As she has been the subject of 
much individual instruction, her teacher rejoices. 
A second little girl, deficient in language, now sees 
clearly what has heen so long obscure, and her 
mother asks to have this “wonderful system” ex- 
plained. 

A teacher in one of our upper grades testifies thus: 
“One case in which the Batavia system begins to show 
signs of helpfulness is that of a pupil who in several 
subjects was not equal to her grade, and at one time 
it was thought best to put her into a lower class. It 
was, however, decided to first give the child a trial, 
and at the same time test the system. Consequently, 
individual instruction has been administered very 
frequently and in large doses, for eight weeks. The 
results are the pupil begins to develop, the work im- 
proves; there is no doubt hut that she will remain 
with her class and we trust a bright future is before 
the child.” 

In the ninth grade a large amount _of time has 
been devoted to individual instruction in mathe- 
maties, and the results have been inspiring. The 
grade is composed of forty-three boys and forty-three 
girls—eighty-six pupils of great variation, connng 
from all the schools in town and many from out of 
town. In September a test was given in algebra, 
from which only seventeen received excellent marks. 
A few days ago another test was given with these re- 
sults: None poor, three medium, six good, seventy- 
seven excellent. In this grade several who required 
much attention at first need only occasional help 
now, and many can “walk alone.” 

We notice a general improvement in added con- 
fidence on the part of pupils in recitation, a greater 
interest in studies, and a better working spirit. 

After ten weeks’ trial we all agree in saying that 
we should deeply regret giving up the Batavia sys- 
tem and returning to the old methods of teaching en 
masse. 
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RECENT EDUCATIONAL LEGISLATION IN VERMONT. 


BY WALTER E. 


RANGER, STATE SUPERINTENDENT OF EDUCATION. 





The General. Assembly for 1904, with twenty-five bills 
enacted into law for education, is entitled to distinction 
chiefly on account of its school legislation. Taken to- 
gether these bills reveal a unity of intelligent purpose, 
efficient leadership, and a high standard of constructive 
and progressive legislation. These laws, conserving its 
best elements, will strengthen weak parts of our educa- 
tional system, make school administration more effective, 








STATE SUPERINTENDENT WALTER E. RANGER, VERMONT. 








bring about a better equality of taxation and school op- 
portunities, rectify errors in school practice, and prove a 
forward step toward a permanent and sound policy of 
educational administration on the part of the state. 


SCHOOL ADMINISTRATION, 


New laws empower the superintendent of education, in 
case of the death, resignation, disability, or neglect of an 
examiner, to perform the duties of such examiner’s office; 
require school directors to file in the office of the town 
clerk a certificate of appointment of a town superintend- 
ent of schools within ten days after such appointment; 
take the power of appointing truant officers from se‘ect- 
men and mayors and give it to school boards, a report of 
such appointment to be made to the town clerk for 
record on or before the first day of April; allow any 
town schoo] district, in a town in which there is an in- 
corporated school district, by vote to hold its annual 
school meeting at any time other than the annual town 
meeting; make ineligible for holding school offices per- 
sons connected wiih the liquor traffic, except registered 
pharmacists holding a fifth-class license; and give new 
provisions relative to taking land for school purposes. 

A more important act than the foregoing prov:des that 
in cases of dissatistaction or disagreement in matters of 
conveyance, designation of a particular school for a 
pupil to attend, or insufficient provision for school ac- 
commodations, any interested person may appeal to the 
county examiner. The act further provides for the 
trethod of appeal, for the selection of referees, for pro- 
cedure in the hearing of the appeal and for the rendering 
of a decision, which shall be mandatory on the school 
directors. 


SCHOOL ATTENDANCE. 


The laws relating to compulsory aitenmdance have been 
ereatly improved. Heretofore children between eight 
and fifteen years of age have been required to attend 
school twenty-eight weeks in a year. Now, if a child is 
a pupil of a school held for more than twenty-eight 
weeks in a year, he shail attend such schcol for the rest 
of the time, unless he is excused therefrom by the schoo! 
directors. Also a chiid under eight years, or a youth over 
fifteen vears of age who shall hecome enrolled as a pupil 
in a school, shall attend such school during the term un- 
less he is excused by the school directors. 

Previously a teacher was required to report cases of 
truancy among pupils already enrolled in school. Now 
the clerk of the school board must furnish the teacher 
with a list of the children who are to attend school, and 
if any of the children between eight and fifteen years of 
age fail tc enter the school the teacher must report them 
to the truant officer as wel! as to report all other cases 
of truancy. The new act also provides that the truant 
officer may take a child to a private or parochial school 
as well as to a public school. 

Another act prevides a simpler method of procedure in 
case of a child not having suitable clothing for school. 
The overseer of the poor shall provide necessary clothing 
for a child whose parents are unable to do so on being 
notified to such effect by the truant officer or school di- 
rector. 

By an important act relating to the employment of 
child labor better schcol attendance will be efficiently 
promoted, and the rights of the period of education will 
be better preserved and the future well-being of’our chil- 
dren and youth will be more hopefully insured. An act 
of 1847, thirty-seven years ago, forbade the employment 
of a child under ten years of age in a manufacturing or 
mechanical establishment, and the employment of a child 
under fifteen years of age for more than ten hours in one 
day in such establishment. The present law forbids the 
employment of a child under twelve years of age in any 
mill, factory, or workshop, or in carrying or delivering 
messages for any corporation or company. It also for- 
bids such employment of a child under fifteen years of 
ege during school hours in any part of the term, or after 
eight o’clock in the evening of any day. 


SCHOOL ATTENDANCE. 


Under a new law, the state board of health may exam- 
ine or cause to be examined any school building or out- 
house, and condemn the same as unfit for occupation or 
use. Any building so condemned shall not be cecupied 
or used thereafter for school purposes till it is repaired 
and its sanitary condition approved by the state board of 
health. 

Another act that makes for the better care of the 
health of pupils in public schools provides that the sight 
and hearing of all pupils in the public schools of the 
state shall be examined each year in the month of Sep- 
tember. This examination is to be administered through 
the office of the superintendent of education, with the ap- 
proval of the state board of health, and the expense is to 
be borne by the state. 

The safety of school children is further subserved by 
an act requiring fire drills in schools of over fifty pupils 
at least once in each month when such schools are in 
session. 
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Under an act relating to special teachers’ certificates, 
the present system of certification is supplemented by 
providing for certificates based on experience and special 
training. 

The number of permits that a town may have issued 
has been changed from six to five. Provision has also 


been made for re-issuing a permit to a teacher who has’ 


already held one permit in case of exigency, as when 
the services of another teacher are not available. 

The General Assembly of 1904 has established beyond 
question, and without limitation to certain towns, the 
principle of public support of secondary education in a 
law that requires all towns in the state to provide high 
as well as common school education. The law of 1904 in 
the main is the same as the law of 1902. The arbitrary 
distinction between towns of more and less than 2,500 
inhabitamts has disappeared from the statutes. Reim- 
bursement’ by the sta‘e to towns for tuitions paid, as re- 
quired by law, is made to have a wider application. 
Wider latitude is given to some towns in the choice of 
schools. 

STATE FUNDS. 

The reserve of $15,000 of the annual state school tax, 
first set aside in 1992 for dis!rihution on the basis of 
high rates of taxation and the number of schoo!s main- 
tained, has been raised to $45,000. 

The most important act cf schcol legislation, and per- 
haps the most important law of the session for the future 
good of Vermonters, was the act known as “An Act to 
Create a Permanent Common School Fund.” “There 
ghiail be created and maintained for the use and lasting 
support of the common schools in this state an endow- 
ment to be a permanent common school fund of Ver- 
mont.” It provides for a commissicn to study ways and 
means for the increase of this endowment. {[t requires 
that “the fund of $240,000 returned by the national gov- 
ernment te the state of Vermont, in settlement of ‘War 
Claims,’ shall be held intact and in reserve, and with 
the object contemplated in this act shall be the founda- 
tion and part of the permanent common school fund of 
Vermont.” 

The annual appropriation for the benefit of the deaf, 
dumb, blind, and feeble-minded, was raised from $11,00.) 
to $20,000. The yearly allowance for the support of each 
of the three state normal schools was raised twenty-five 
per cent. An annual appropriation cf $5,000 for ten years 
was made for Norwich University, making $50,000, and 
$60,000 was appropriated for the erection of an agricul- 
tural building at the University of Vermont and State 
Agricultural College. 

An act to incorporate the Lucy Ruggles Teachers’ 
Home provides for a conditional appropriation of $10,00)). 
A vital interest of this act is that it insures for Vermont 
the fund established by the will cf the late Lucy Rugg’es, 
certain gifts, the increase of the fund to $100,000, and the 
ultimate establishment of a Teachers’ Home, 
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MORE. 
More ghips there are that sai] the ocean wide 
Than now thou thinkest or can’st realize. 
Who knows when some swift turning of the tide 
May bring to thes the one that bears a prize? 


More loyal human hearts there are I wot 
In this old world than we can e’er divine. 
How many of those hearts thou knowest not, 
May beat in loving sympathy with thine. 


More isles are sleeping in the far-off sea 

Than have been seen,—than men have trodden yet. 
In life more beauties are awaiting thee 

Than thus far in the journey thou hast met. 
—J. Leroy Stockton, in The Chautauquan. 
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HAWTHORNE’S “ TWICE TOLD TALES.”—(L.) 
BY ELMER JAMES BAILEY, UTICA, N. Y. 


OUTLINES FOR CLASS USE. 


I. The Minister’s Black Veil. 


1. The black veil. 

(1) The morning service. 

(2) The funeral. 

(3) The wedding. 

. Attempts at removing the veil. 
(1) By the committee. 

(2) By Elizabeth. 

3. The effect of the veil. 


~ 


(1) Its bad influence. 
(2) Its effect upon the minister. 


4, The death of Mr. Hooper. 

5. The lesson of the story. 

Note.—The lesson of the story is not formally 
stated; but, to use a scientific expression, it exists in 
a state of solution. As the veil was to the face of 
Mr. Hooper, so our outward selves are to our inner 
selves. 

Il. Mr. Higginhotham’s Catastrophe. 
1. Introduction: Early life of Dominicus Pike. 
2. Dominicus and the traveler. 

(1) Dominicus hears the story. 

(2) Dominicus tells the story. 

(3) Dominicus is refuted. 
Dominicus and the negro. 

(1) Dominicus hears the story. 

(2) Deminiens tells the story. 

(3) Dominicus is refuted. 

(4) Dominicus is punished. 

4. Dominieus and Mr. Higginbotham. 

(1) Dominicus after Mr. 

botham. 

} Dominicus in the orchard. 

(3) The mystery explained. 

5. Conclusion: Later life of Dominicus Pike. 

Note.—The life of Dominicus Pike serves as an 
enveloping action of which the episode of Mr. 
Higginbotham is an incident. 

IVT. 
1. The characters of the story. 
(1) Elinor and Walter. 
(2) The painter. 

The visit to the artist. 
(1) The painter’s studio. 
(2) The painter’s decision. 

The painting of the portraits. 

(1) The painter’s method. 
(2) The finished pictures. 
(3) The sketch. 
4. ‘The pictures and their effect. 
5. The painter’s return. 
(1) The travels of the painter. 
(2) The painter’s character. 
) The painters visit. 
6. Conclusion: Statement of the theme. 
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inquires Higgin- 


(2) 
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The Prophet ie Pictures. 
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David Swan. 
1. Introduction: Statement cf the theme. 
2. David asleep by the spring. 
3. David’s visitors. 
(1) The phantom of wealth. 
a. ‘he merchant and his wife. 
b. Their interest in David. 
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c. Their departure. - 7. The storm, and the rainbow. 
(2) The phantom of love. Note.—Point out the formal announcement of the 
a. The maiden. point of view; and call attention to the presentation 
b. Her interest in David. of the fundamental view or general outline. Show 
c. Her departure. also the interlocking method used in the deveélop- 
(3) The phantom of death. ment. 
a. The robbers. V1. Howe’s Masquerade. 
b. Their interest in David. (The Old Province House.) 
c. Their departure. 1. The ball and the guests. 
4. David’s awakening. (1) The purpose of the entertainment. 
Note—David’s carly and later life serves as a (2) The maskers. 
slight enveloping action. (3) The interview. 
V. Sights from a Steeple. (4) Colonel Joliffe. 
1. The point of view and the clouds. 2. The procession. 
2. The general view. (1) The rumor. 
8. The street of residences. (2) The music. 
4. The wharf. (3) The character, and interpretation of the 
5. The three processions. pageant. 
6. The gathering storm, and its effect. (4) The last two personages. 
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8. The withdrawal of Colonel Joliffe. 
VIL. Lady Eleanore’s Mantle. 
(The Dinner, and the Royalist.) 
1, Reasons for Lady Eleanore’s coming, and her 
character. 
2. The arrival. 
8. The maniac. 
4, The ball. 
(1) The guests. 
(2) Iady Eleanore. 
(3) The two requests. 
(4) The end of the ball. 
5. ‘The epidemic. 
(1) The horror. 
(2) Lady Fleanore. 
(3) Jervase. 
6. The procession. 
7. (The teaching of the story.) 
VIIJ. Old Esther Dudley. 
(The Story-Teller.) 
1. The farewell of Howe and Fsther. 
2. ksther at the Province House. 
(1) Her daily life. 
(2) Her guests. 
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TRACKS IN THE SNOW. 


We have had a touch of the north pole this 
winter. Old Boreas has been farther south than he 
is wont to come and with him have come snow and 
cold weather. It would seem that these icy storms 
would be too much for the little birds and the other 











a. The dead. a= 
b. The Tories. 
e. The children. 
(3) Her interpretation of history. 
3. ‘Ihe arrival of the governor. 
(1) Esther’s preparation. 
(2) Her welcome. 
0+ H-0-@-0-@ -e- 
THE ARTS-CRAFTS MOVEMENT. 


BY DR. Z. X. SNYDER. 





I. The fundamental principle in the Arts-Crafts 
movement is. that people work with head, hand, and 
heart, to the end that personality and beauty may 
enter into the needs of daily life. 

Il. The application of the principle finds expres- 
sion in various activities. 

1. In a correlation of the manual and art work 
in the public school. 

2. In arousing interest in and promoting avo- 
cations. 

3. In promoting and leading to contented voca- 
tions. 

4, In taking a more abiding interest in private 
improvements. 

5. -In clothing the useful in civic improvement in 
artistic form. 

6. In more accurate thought and correct use of 
the I'nglish language. 

%. In better manners and more cordial social re- 
lations. 

8. In creating a love for one’s own life work, 
thereby making him true to destiny. 

9. In creating a feeling of sentiment for art for 
art’s sake leading up to an appreciation and inter- 
pretation of the great masters. 
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W. C. B., Massachusetts: I like the Journal of 
Education in its new form. I am glad you made the 
change. It takes courage to depart from old forms, 
but you have never lacked courage to do the thing 
that ought to be done. 








A PLACE TO LOOK FOR TRACKS. 


shy people of the fields. But if any of you have been 
out into the fields or the woods you have no doubt 
seen that everything is not yet dead. When the 
ground is white with snow an animal cannot move 
out of its hiding place for a walk without letting 
everyone who comes that way know it. And wher- 
ever a bird has stopped upon the ground even fora 
moment it has left us a record that we can read if 
we only know its alphabet. Long ago the Egyptians 
used to make very curious marks when they wished 
to write a story, but the letters that birds use are 
more curious and interesting than theirs. These let- 
Mt) ter: are made by the little feet that patter in 

nh the snow, leaving tracks, each one of which 

} will spell its own story. I always like to go 
eut after a light, moist snow has fallen and 

ij try to read these track records. When we seg 
a dog sniffing along with his nose to the 
ground we know that he is reading records 
63 that are hidden from us. I envy the dog his 
wonderful sense that gives him power to read 

ad stories from the ground when to me it seems 
perfectly hare. Put when the snow comes | 
4 can read the records as well as he, perhaps 
» better. On a short walk I found all the 
os things T am telling you about in this leaflet. 
The first record which canght my eye was 

y what seemed a double row of little tracks 
(Fig. 1.). On closer examination I could see 

th that each track had been made by two feet, 


{i 
| 


and that between the rows of prints there 

( was an imperfect trail where the animal had 

(} dragged his tail. A mouse had made this 

| record. and I was able to trace the trail back 

44 to the laboratory building from which I had 

just come. So I saw that one of my near 
Fig. 1. neighbors had also been out for a walk. 

Out in the open field, where rye had been 

grown last season, I found many tracks that told 














me that the birds had been there hunting for food. 
\\ In the deeper 


snow the tracks 

\\ ' ) were very indis- 
\\ Fs 
\ WH | 





Y) tinct. The lit- 
J} \ tle birds could 
hardly hop high 
enough to lift 
their feet above 
the surface, and 


—— 


“4 the dry snow 

ve \ | had tumbled 

fs \\ into the prints 
aie \ \ panies by their 
| | feet leaving im- 

VA ) perfect trails 

vig. 2. behind. Some 


places were marixsed over with double lines like the 
rails of a tiny railroad, crossing and re-crossing in 
every direction. One could hardly tell where the 


feet had been planted in the snow, but 
litile irregular enlargements _ like 

pairs of beads on the trail showed that 
the little hirds had hopped, keeping 
; the two feet together. This track was 
then made by one of the hopping birds, 


but I could not tell surely which one. 
It may have been a junco or a tree- 
sparrow or a house-sparrow. 
, With these little railroads I found 
also tracks made by some larger bird. 
In a place where the snow was not 
| deep each foot-print was very distinct. 
These tracks were not in pairs but ar- 
ranged alternately in two rows, show- 
ing that they were made by a walk- 
| ing bird. I was not at first sure how 
to tell which of our walking birds had 
made them. I thought it might have 
been a crow or a dove or a meadow- 
lark or a shore-lark, for each of these 
birds walks. But the size of the track 
gave meaclue. Each track was abcut 
three-fourths of an inch wide and ar: 
inch and a half long. .Then I knew 
that it must have been made by the 
shore-lark. The long claw of the hind 
toe also indicated the same thing. Cne 
can soon learn to tell the tracks of our 
walking hirds by noticing the size of 
the track and by comparing the width 
of the foot with its length, also by 
noticing the length of the hind toe. 
The meadow-lark makes a track about 
two and a half inches long with a long 
print of the hind toe. The crow has a 
much larger irack and the prints of 
the separate toes are all about alike in length. The 
shore-lark has a much narrower track, with an un- 
usually long print of the hind toe. 

When one finds the track of a mouse, by follow- 
ing it up he can see the place from which the little 
fellow started or the place in which he is hiding. 
But a bird track suddenly stops, and a few broken 
lines on either side show where the wings have hit 
the snow when the bird flew up. 





Fig. 3. 
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In the woods I found a great many tracks, the 
most common being those of the rabbit. One might 
imagine that a three-leeged animal had been ruu- 
ning along if he judged by the first appearance of 
the tracks. ‘There are two large oval prints and just 
behind these a smaller irregular print. The two 
large tracks aye made by the hind feet and the 
smaller single one by the forefeet together. In run- 
ning the rabbit throws the hind feet beyond the 
forefeet so that the prints of the feet are reversed. 
One can also tell about how fast the rabbit was run- 
ring. When the prints of all four feet are close to- 
wether and the groups cf tracks not very far apart 
the rabbit was in no particular hurry; but when the 
dogs get after him and he has to run for his life, the 
iracks show the long leaps of the frightened animal. 

The snow about a dead stump told an interesting 
story. All abovt it were scattered tracks that looked 
as if they had been made by a very small rabbit. 
These told me that .a deer-mouse had his home in 
the stump. A hatchet would soon have uncovered 
this queer little woedsman. 

Down by the pond I saw the tracks of a muskrat; 
a fox had also cautiously picked his way through 
the field, keeping a safe distance from the barn where 
the dogs sleep. - 

These are only a few of the tracks that I saw on 
this walk, When the next snow comes get on your 
boots and tramp through the fields and see what you 
can find of this sort—John Barlow, in Nature 
Guard, Rhode Island College, Kingston, R. I. 
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PROBLEMS FOR GRAMMAR GRADES.— (III. 


BY THE EDITOR. 





[Picture of girls picking peaches. j 
Ada has picked 15 peaches. 
Adeline has picked 12 peaches. 
Adelia has picked 9 peaches. 
Amy has picked 6 peaches. 
Agnes has picked four peaches. 
Abbie has picked 2 peaches. 
Alma has pieked 3 peaches. 
Annie has picked 5 peaches. 
Alice hes picked 8 peaches. 
Amanda has picked 10 peaches. 
Who has picked 1-3 as many as Ada? 
Who has picked 2-2 as many as Ada? 
Who has picked 1-3 as many as Adeline? 
Who has picked 2-2 as many as Adeline? 
Who has picked 1-8 as many as Adelia? 
Who has picked 2-3 as many as Adelia? 
Who has picked 1-4 as many as Alice? 
Who has picked 8-4 as many as Alice? 
Who has picked 1-4 as many as Adeline? 
Who has nicked 8-4 as many as Adeline? 
Who has picked 1-5 as many as Amanda? 
Who has picked 1-5 as many as Ada? 
Who hes picked 2-5 as many as Amanda? 
Who has picked 2-5 as many as Ada? 
Who has picked 3-5 as many as Amanda? 
Who has picked 3-5 as many as Ada? 
Who has picked 4-5 as many as Amanda? 
Who has picked 4-5 as many as Ada? 
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APPRECIATION OF THE TEACHER. 


The profession of education has magnified the 
school above the teacher. It is the school that edu- 
cates the children of the community. The school is 
a composite of teacher, principal, superintendent, 
special teachers, school board, tradition, and senti- 
ment. Teachers may come and teachers may go, bui 
the school goes on forever. 

A man had been long identified with a prominent 
state normal school. Finally he was placed at the 
head of another normal school in the same state, and 
there was a feeling that it would seriously affect the 
first, but it did not create even a faint ripple upon 
the surface of its prosperity. 

A seminary in Massachusetts had its first success 
under a wide-awake scholarly principal, but he estab- 
lished a rival seminary and took his teachers with 
him, and yet it did not check the tide of success 
which he had given the old seminary. A notably 
successful principal of a state normal school became 
the president of a university with the most perfect 
of modern equipment, but it did not so much as 
slacken the pace of the school he left. 

The upper grade of a grammar school for years 
had a class picture, with the teacher of the room, the 
principal, and the janitor of the building. The prin- 
cipal thought it beneath his dignity to have the 
janitor in the picture, and so one year he notified 
that humble servant to absent himself. When the 
class arranged itself for the artist and found the 
janitor absent the students positively refused to have 
a class picture unless it could be complete, and there 
was none then, or after. 

The public school is the heart centre of the pro- 
fession of education. Here are 95 per cent. of the 
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children of the nation, and it determines the pulsa- 
tions of all other educational factors. 

There are hundreds of thousands of children in 
the parochial schools, but those schools dare not say 
that they do less in any regard than the public 
schools, and only in the matter of ecclesiastically 
religious instruction are they suspected of doing 
better. 

There are famous private fitting schools, with 
luxurious appointments, with high salaried imstruc- 
tors, with extreme tuition fees, and some of these are 
so popular that a hoy must be “entered” as an appli- 
cant at birth in order to gain admission when the 
time comes, but there is not one of these that dares 
announce that it will give a student a better college 
preparation than the public schools give. 

The profession is of education and not of teaching. 
The school has developed and will maintain a pro- 
fession of education. 

0 0-0-@-0-¢.6 
EDUCATORS AS CONSULS. 


The time has come for an active movement on the 
part of all well-intentioned citizens to establish the 
principle that eminent educators shall be provided 
with comfortable governmental positions when they 
retire from school work in the vigor of advanced 
manhoed. Politicians, often not a tenth part as 
capable or deserving, are provided for, frequently by 
the opposite party, as in the case of Senator Cockrell 
of Missouri. President Roosevelt promptly provided 
for J. R. Parsons, Jr., of Albany, at the City of 
Mexico, as soon as he was legislated out of office last 
winter, but that has always heen explained as a per- 
sonal matter, as though it should not have been done 
except as a matter of personal or family friendship, 
whereas it was one of the most fitting of all of the 
appointments of the past three years. 

Why not send Aaron Gove of Denver to some con- 
sulate in Southern Europe where he would enjoy life 
and represent this government better than most men 
represent it? Why not send Dr. Charles R. Skinner 
of Watertown, N. Y., to some delightful city? 
Where is there a man that would grace such a posi- 
tion better than this veteran administrator? 

Karly and skilful attention to this matter would 
arouse public sentiment to the justice and wisdom of 
such appointments. 

——_——_—___--0-@ -0-@-e-@-e- = 
NEW BOSTON SCHOOL SCHEME. 


There is before the legislature a bill which pro- 
poses, after next September. to have a school board 
of five. instead of twenty-four. all to be appointed 
by the mayor, the term of each appointee, after the 
first, to be three years. The mayor is to have excep- 
tional power for the removal of a member for mal- 
feasance in office. The bill is revolutionary from 
the Boston standpoint in the method of selection, in 
the size of the board. ir the domination of educa- 
tional affairs by 2 politically elected mayor. The bill 
has the strongest possibie backing from the stand- 
point of “influence”; the present mayor, the past 
mayors, prominent present and past members of the 
board, and many distinguished’ citizens are behind 
the movement. It is too early to predict its fate in 
the legislature, and certainly no one can know its 
effect in the working. 
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The backing of the bill is all in its favor and some 
theories are to its advantage, as, for instance, that a 
small board would be likely to give more personal 
attention to school matters: that a member’s attitude 
on any question would mean more to the public; that 
a mayor would be held responsible for the doings of 
the board; that men might he secured by appoint- 
ment who would not run the gauntlet of an election. 
On the other hand, it enables the mayor to dominate 
school affairs to the minutest detail. In one of the 
largest cities of the land there have been times when 
a note from the mayor elected teachers, supervisors, 
and janitors, his word being law. This has some- 
times been done for local political ends, and some- 
times for national. There is absolutely no protec- 
tion against it, though we can but think that this is 
less probable in Boston than in the city where it has 
been done repeatedly. 

The sentimental opposition to the bill comes from 
a feeling that it is largely backed by those who have 
failed of !ate to bring their school board ticket safely 
through at the polls, and from a conviction that in 
New England the rules of the game require that the 
people be trusted, especially in school maitters, which 
are nearest the common people. It is not easy for 
well intentioned men to agree as to what is wise in 
this matter. 

0-0-0060 —____—— 


WHAT DO YOU SAY? 


“A very intelligent and highly trained teacher 
who did admirable work said of her principal, a 
routinist: ‘I am sick at heart whenever I talk with 
him. He is more hopeless than a wooden Indian. 
He has less mental activity, less ingenuity, less sym- 
pathy than my poorest pupil.’ This remark, though 
not far from true, cost the modern teacher her 
place.” 

This is from the latest book on our schools. The 
author says that the dismissal of that teacher was 
really the highest recommendation. What do you 
say? Assuming that the facts are as she thought 
them to be, was she courageous or foolhardy in say- 
ing so?) Was the principal the person to whom it 
should have been said? What could she have done? 
What should she have done? Was her dismissal jus- 
tifiable? 

#0 0-9 -0- —___— 


COLLEGE FEES. 


Harvard’s tuition fee is but $150 a year, and there 
are urgent demands that it be raised to $200. In 
view of this demand the fees of other universities are 
of interest. 

The University of Pennsylvania, Brown, and 
Columbia charge the same fee for advantages which 
are obviously much smaller. The charge at Prince- 
ton is the same plus $14 in fees; at Yale $155 with 
an extra charge of $18 in the senior year; at Chicago 
it is $160. The Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology charges #259, because of the extensive use of 
labora‘ory material. At Harvard extra fees are 
charged to those who take laboratory courses, yet the 
total cost of tuition at the Lawrence Scientific schoo! 
(Harvard) rarely, if ever, exceeds $200. The women, 
with far less advantages, often pay more than th> 
men. At Wellesley the tuition is $175: at Radcliffe, 


which is restricted to a portion of the Harvard cur- 
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riculum, the price is $200. Besides, very few of these 
institutions, like Harvard, allow deductions from the 
annual fee because of partial absence, and permit 
the student for the same fee to take whatever courses 
and as many as he pleases in every department of the 
university. 

If the tuition feg were raised from $150 to $200 
(the present fee at Radcliffe), it is difficult to con- 
ceive any objection on the part of the student who 
can afford to pay it. The great majority of Harvard 
students spend a sum each year which makes a tui- 
tion fee of $200 seem ridiculously small. 
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TEACHERS IN THE UNITED STATES. 


There are 439,596 teachers in the United States. 

Of these 27.8 per cent. are men. 

New York has 36.636, Pennsylvania 30,640. 

Nevada has but 319. 

Tilinvis, Iowa, Ohio have more than 20,000. 

Arizona, Colorado. Connecticut, Delaware, 
Florida, Idaho, Indian Territory, Louisiana, Mon- 
tana, Nevada, New Hampshire, New Mexico, North 
Dakcia, Oklahoma, Oregon, Rhode Island, Utah, 
Vermont, Washington, and Wyoming each have less 
than 5,000. 

-————- ——-0- 9-0 -0+-¢--6-—_____—__— 


MIXING METAPHORS. 


Few phases of a public speech send ithe cold shivers 
through a sensitive listener more uncomfortably than 
a mixed metaphor, and nothing is more likely to 
cause a professional public speaker to awaken at 
night with a shudder than the remembrance that he 
has entangled himself in his figures of speech. 
Slips in grammar or in facts are excusable in a way 
that’ this is not, and vet the best speakers do it. The 
latest illustration and the most surprising js a quota- 
tion from a speech by Hon. W. FE. Gladstone—the 
great master of English speech—in which he said: 
“We must not take our stand on the shifting sands 
of schemes which are hatched from day to day.” 

I remember to have seen this from some other 
parliamentarian: “The pale face of the British sol- 
dier is the backhone of the army.” 


ee eee 


A STATE MAP. 


The time has come for an heroic effort to magnify 
the study of state geography and history, and this 
necessitates a state wall map in every schoolroom. 
Every hotel in Pennsylvania and Ohio has upon the 
wall of the office a large map of the state, with every 
county, railroad, and town, every mountain and 
river. It is interesting to see how attractive these 
maps are. "They are carefully studicd, and frequently 
tie men have stocd before the map times without 
number. If the map of a state is of such absorbing 
interest to adults, the children should have an op- 
portunity to familiarize themselves with it. 

The tendeney of much of the geography teaching 
is te belittle one’s state. Out of 500 hours which a 
child gives to geography in the elementary school, he - 
is fortunate if he has five hours given to his own 
state. ‘This is wrong in every way, but it emphasizes 
the fact that he should at least have before him every 
day a map of the state, that he may become familiar 
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with all its geographical details through his school 
life. 

We print elsewhere in this issue an appeal for a 
map in every schoolhouse in Massachusetts, as there 
is in New York, Tennessee. Virginia, and several of 
the Western states. Fivery patriot, every school man 
and woman in the state should advocate this. There 
is ne appreciable expense attending it. as it would not 
only cost little at first. but would last for many years. 
Such a map would never be out of date, and there 
would be no appreciable wear and tear. 

Te Se 


1905 SERIES. 

This year the Jonrnal of Education will have four 
highly mportant and interesting series by various 
writers. These will be “1905 Salarv Series’ 
“Tenure of Office Series.” “Pension and Mutual Aid 
Series,” “R These will be the 


? 


tural School Series.” 

most complete treatment of the second and third 

subjects that has appeared, while the first and last 

topics will receive new and valuable up-to-date con- 

sideration. These series will be indispensable to 

teachers and superintendents. 
———————--#-- -@-@-0--@ -0- 
LENGTH OF SCHOOL YEAR. 

The length of school year in the United States in 
davs is 94. 

California, Connecticut, Marvland, Massachusetts, 
New Jersey, Rhode Island have 185 or more, that is 
thirtv-seven weeks. 

Arkansas, Florida, Mississippi, New Mexico, North 
Carolina, Oklahoma, South Carolina. Tennessee have 
less than 100 davs, or twenty weeks. 

——— -——_ ——~ -+0+-@ -0-@-0- @ 0+ 
THE PENNSYLVANIA HIGH SCHOOLS. 


The free public township high schools for the 
state of Pennsylvania as a whole are of comparatively 
recent date. Last year the legislature appropriated 
$50,000 for these township high schools, and yet so 
rapidly did they multiply that this was but 60 per 
cent. of the amount needed. First grade schools 
shou'd have received $800: second grade, $600, and 
third grade, $490: but the appropriation was only 
sufficient to pay first grade, $480: second grade, $360, 
and third grade, $240. There are nine first grade, 
fifty-three second grade, and 101 third grade town- 
ship high schools in the state. ‘The next legislature 
will provide for even greater expansion of the town 
ship high school idea. 

: SEES AS eS ee 
THE DECLINE OF PROFANITY. 


While it is not easy of proof, there can be slight 
juestion that profane profanity is fast disappearing, 
and has largely gone from reputable circles. The 
name of either of the persons of the Trinity is not 
heard profanelv once where it was heard a score of 
times a quarter of a century ago, if my observation 
and investigation are to be believed. These are the 
really vile and vicious oaths. These do violence to 
the most sacred sentiments of all Christian people. 
There is a vast oulf hetween these and those words 
that deal with the sulphurons kingdom, its ruler, 
and its mission, but even this class of oaths is les- 
sening, though with no such rapidity as the other 
class, The may who is profane to-day has either no 
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pretence to heing a gentleman, is a weak dude, or is 
in liquor, or in temper. Let the good work of 
elimination continue. 


10 BO Gree @-Oe. 


RESTORE THE ALPHABET METHOD? 


Shall the alphahet method be restored? There are 
a few teachers, men and women whose experience en- 
titles them to a respectful hearing, who affirm with 
much spirit that there has been a decided and im- 
portant loss in the disuse of the alphabet method. 
One of the Philadelphia daily papers has recently in- 
terviewed most of the principals upon the subject, 
and while some were emphatic in calling for its 
restoration, by far the large majority see no occasion 
for its return and say that they teach the alphabet; 
that every child knows it early and retains it as well 
as children ever did. 

-—— —. ~ -—~ +: © -@-@-0-@ -e- — 

The educative infinence of experience must never 
be overlooked while imparting knowledge. Children 
are always learning more out of school than in, and 
that learning often tends to undo what the teacher 
It is a great conflict that is on within the 
child from the time he goes forth from the home to 
the plavground and the school. 


does. 


of America’s most 
noted cities, in industry and commerce, in music and 
education. She is the 


i 


Pittshure is sure to he one 
wealthiest in per capita, has 
a radius of fifty miles, 
oreatest advance in musical culture, 
and in educational advantages and ideals. 


the largest per cent. of gain in 


has made the 


Some things do not change much in the run of 
vears. In 1682 Flatbush, N. Y., contracted with a 
school master: “The school shall begin at 8 o’clock 
and go out at 11; and in the afternoon shall begin 
at one and end at four. The bell shall be rung when 
the school commences.” 

Tufts College $100.000 for a Oarnegie 
This is one-third as much as all Massachu- 
setts has accepted in the past from Mr. Carnegie’s 
library fund. 


gets 


library. 


As long as Massachusetts pays her men $145.48 
and her women but $55.37, there is a temptation for 
school boards to employ fewer men and more women. 


Massachusetts requires her public schools to be 
open thirty-two weeks. ‘They are open on the aver- 
age five weeks more than the law requires. 

Silver, Burdett & Company are twenty years old, 
and have earned their place among the leading 
school book publishers of the country. 


New York city’s net debt is more than $400,000,- 
000, while the United States total debt is but three 
times as great. 

American Institute of Portland, 
Maine, July 10-13. 


Instruction, 


National Educational Association, 


J., July 3-7, 


Asbury Park, N 
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THE WEEK IN REVIEW. 


The Czar of Russia and the entire imperial family had 
a@ narrow escape from death last Thursday. They were 
assembled in the chapel of the Winter Palace at St. 
Petersburg, celebrating one of the ceremonies of the 
church, when, simultaneously with the firing of a salute 
from the neighboring fortress a charge of shot rattled 
through the window over their heads. Had the bullets 
passed a few feet lower, there would have been an in- 
stentaneous extinction of the Romanofis. A rigid inyes- 
tigation is in progress, and it is not impossible that it 
may be fcund that the occurrence was an accident, due 
to the leaving in one of the guns fired for the salute a 
shotted instead of a blank charge. But it seems more 
probable that the incident was the result of a more than 
ordinarily ingeniou. and daring attempt upon the Czar’s 
life. With all the various forms of discontent and des- 
peration now active in Russia, it would not be surprising 
to hear any day of some such tragedy as this might have 
been. 

* * * 

Sunday was a day of terror and bloodshed at St. 
Petersburg. A strike which had begun a few days before 
at the Putiloff iron works spread rapidly from foundry 
to foundry, and involved scores of cther establishments, 
including the great printing offices, until more than 100,- 
000 men had quit work. The movement speedily took on 
a political aspect, and the workmen were desirous of 
presenting a petition to the Czar in person, in which they 
had embodied a demand for political concessions and a 
constitutional government as well as for industrial relief. 
They were led by a priest, Father Gopon. Their petition 
was transmitted to the Czar on Saturday through the 
Minister of the Interior: but the workmen arranged to go 
to the Winter Palace Sunday afternoon, to see the Czar 
himself, and to hear from his own lips his answer. The 
government forbade the demonstration and filled the city 
with troops, to repel the workmen, if they tried to carry 
out their plan. 

* * * 


The workmen would not believe that the “Little 
Father,’ as the common people in Russia call the Czar, 
would refuse to see them. They gathered at the places 
appointed, unarmed and with their wives and children. 
All the gates, bridges, and street approaches were heavily 
guarded by police and Cossacks. As the Putiloff iron 
workers, led by Father Gopon, bearing a crucifix, a por- 
trait of the Czar, and the great petition, approached the 
Narva gate, the soldiers ordered them te halt. They kept 
on, and the soldiers fired volley upon volley at short 
range into the crowd. Similar scenes were enacted at 
the Moscow gate, at various bridges and islands, and 
near the Winter Palace. It does not appear that a shot 
was fired by the workmen or any act of violence com- 
mitted before the firing. The killed and wounded are va- 
riously estimated at 500 upward. Whether the bloody 
measures of repression will quell the rioting or turn it 
into a revolution, no one, in or out of Russia, is compe- 
tent to predict. 

* * * 

What is generally regarded as the administration plan 
of regulating the railroads has taken shape at Washing- 
ton in two kiils introduced in the House by Mr. Esch of 
Wisconsin, and Mr. Townsend of Michigan. The two 
bills dovetail into each other. The Esch bill empowers 
the Interstate Commerce Commission, when rates are 
found unreasonable, to substitute reasonable rates, to 
take effect within thirtv days. Appeal -is allowed from 
the commission’s action to the Court of Transportation. 
This court is created by the Townsend bill. The conrt 
ranks with the United States Circuit Court. It is to con- 
sist of a chief judge, with a salary of $9,000, and four as- 
sociate judges at $8,500. It is given exclusive jurisdic- 


tion over suits concerning decisions of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, and power to enforce the com- 
mission’s orders or to restrain them. It is thought that 
these bis may be passed by the House at this session, 
but that their chances in the Senate are slight. 

* * * 


The election of United States senators has engaged the 
attention of many of the state legislatures during the 
week. In most instances, present senators have been re- 
elected. The Massachusetts legislature re-elected Sena- 
tor Lodge without ‘a dissenting Republican vote, and 
Senator Crane by a vote which included all the Repubii- 
cans but one, and seven Democrats. Senator Bard of 
California was displaced by Mr. Flint, a comparatively 
young man, hitherio unknown in national politics. To 
the seat made vacant by General Hawley’s retirement 
succeeds ex-Governor Bulkeley,—a selection which has 
occasioned much criticism in and out of Connecticut. 
These changes are of personal rather than political sig- 
nificance, but the Montana legislature has elected former 
Senator Carier, Republican, in place of Mr. Gibson, 
Democrat, and in Missouri the Republican legislature will 
doubtless displace Senator Cockrell with a Repub.ican, 
although the prize slipped through the hands of State 
Chairman Niedringhaus, on the first balloting, when his 
hold upon it seemed secure. This was the result of an 
unpleasant scandal over the collection and use of. cam- 
paign funds. 

* * * 

Russia has made formal protest to the Powers against 
infractions of neutrality on the part of China, and has 
enumerated a number of instances in support of her 
charges, concluding with the statement that she will feel 
free to take such measures as may be necessary to pro- 
tect her interests. Closely following this protest comes 
the news that Russia herself has violated her agreement 
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WINTER BIRDS. 


Name the birds with us now. Why did they not 
go south? Note the different food of the birds. 
Compare with the food of the summer birds. Do we 
have any song birds in January? 

Nests— ; 

The summer nests have been deserted and when 
the birds return in the spring they will build a new 
home, so we are welcome to the old ones. 

Speak of the material used in the building of the 
nests. How woven? Where found? Compare these 
nests with the nests of the winter birds. 

Coats of the Birds— 

How many changes do they have in one year? 
Why change? Compare old with new as to color 
and warmth. 

Speak of the uses the Indians made of feathers. 
How they are used now. How obtained. How pre- 
pared for trimmings. 

Tell them of the help the birds are to the crops 
and trees. 

Study as a Type the Woodpeckers— 

Kinds. 

Color. 

How the feet, bill, and tongue differ from other 
birds. 

Prove him not guilty of stealing the eggs of other 
birds and injuring the trees. 

Food— 

Grasshoppers, beetles, ants, seeds, poison-ivy, 

sumac, fruit of the dogwood, and beech-nuts. 
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THE MAN WHO IS READY. 


“There are more men who have missed opportuni- 
ties than there are who have lacked opportunities.” — 
La Beaumelle. 

The world wants the person who is ready. 

It has no use for those who, when opportunity 
knocks at their door, are not prepared to bid it wel- 
come. Be ready. ©pportunities never wait. 

All things in life require preparation. Without 
preparation there is no true foundation for lasting 
success. We 'see men do great things of which we 
never thought them capable, and we call it genius. 
No one has noticed the ceaseless toil, the years of 
quiet preparation that were behind that achieve- 
ment. 

Daniel Webster was once complimented upon a 
particularly brilliant extemporaneous speech. He 
replied that what appeared to be extemporaneous 
was really the result cf years of preparation, dating 
back to the debating club of his college days. 

John C. Calhoun went to Yale to prepare for Con- 
gress. Ridiculed at one time by one of his fellow- 
students for his intense application to study, he re- 
plied: “Why sir, I am forced to make the most of my 
time that I may acquit myself creditably when in 
Congress.” A laugh followed, when he exclaimed, 
“Do you doubt it? I assure you if I were not con- 
vinced of my ability to reach the National Capitol 
within the next three years, I would leave college this 
very day.” 

Ex-Senator Gormen of Maryland, when a page in 
the Senate, was preparing to become a Senator. 
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Asked, “Did you think you would ever become a 
Senator yourself while you were serving as page?” he 
replied, “Oh, yes; I think my ambition ran that way, 
and I had then heen through enough to know that 
when a boy tries with all his might to become any- 
thing in particular, he is pretty likely to attain his 
end.” 

When your opportunity comes be ready.—Selected. 
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THE OUTLOOK TO NATURE. 
BY L. H. BAILEY OF CORNELL. 
[Report of Lecture.] 


The outlock to nature is equivalent to a return to sim- 
plicity and effectiveness and to a youthful and enthu- 
siastic spirit. The lecturer did not think that we need 
look for very much simplifying of our ordinary lives. 
The machinery of our lives is necessary for the greatest 
executive efficiency. But we are to develop a funda- 
mental direction and point of view towards nature which 
will help much to relieve the stress and strain of our 
civilization. There are three general ways in which this 
subject appeals to the speaker: The country itself; the 
schools and what they teach; evolution or the quest of 
truth. The discussion of the outlook to nature was be- 
gun by an account of a busy city thoroughfare with all 
its tawdry advertisement but in which no one seemed to 
take any notice of what was going on. Every one was 
intensely intent on his own affair. Suddenly a door 
opened, a dog sprang on the street with two laughing 
children in pursuit. This episode immediately attracted 
a crowd not only of the curious but of the well dressed 
and serious. The speaker interpreted this to be the only 
episode of real spontaneous and simple human nature 
that he saw on the street. All else was a kind of acting 
and every person unconsciously recognized that it was so. 
The thought naturally came, how rare must genuineness 
be and how much it has departed from our lives. 

Considerable time was devoted to nature literature and 
what it can do for us. Much attention was given to the 
fact that current literature of all kinds tends to be sen- 
sational and striking. Even when we write of nature, 
we pick cut the unusual and modify and galvanize it. 
This literature, therefore, is untrue to nature. The 
reader goes out to nature and finds her slow and unin- 
teresting. The best nature writing portrays the com- 
monplace so truthfully that the reader forthwith goes 
cut to see for himself. The time of poetry is not passed. 
It is coming. The new poems must be short; they must 
be direct; they must be definite: they must apply; they 
must deal with phenomena common to common men. 
Then they will hecome a part of men’s lives, for senti- 
ment is strong. 

ait tit atyeetntsinnnsdaitei 
COLLEGE VS. SELF-MADE. 


New England has led the country in education, and it 
looks likely that she will lead it in getting the country 
back to work and to an appreciation of self-made men. 

Francis H. Smith, president of the University of Vir- 
ginia at Charlottesville, Va., recently delivered himself 
in Boston, thus: “Fifty years from now the world wili 
be controlied by college men. One college man courts 
for ten outsiders.” 

The Boston Post promptly followed President Smith’s 
above utterance thus, in hig type-— 

“But some eminent men of the Old Bay state, who are 
not college graduates: Winthrop Murray Crane, United 
States senatcr; William L. Douglas, governor-elect of 
Massachusetts; Patrick A. Collins, mayor of Boston; 
Colonel Charles H. Taylor, publisher of Boston Globe; 
Lucius Tuttle, president Boston & Maine railroad; Pro- 
fessor Elihu Thomson of the Ceneral Electric Company; 
Thomas W. Lawson, financier.” 





F. B. L. 
Sykesville, Md. 
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We take pleasure in presenting a new musical setting 


for “America.” This arrangement has won the 
approval of experienced musicians, and will be 
welcomed by those who have objected to the 
borrowed air from Europe, which has _ been 


used so many years. This has been tested with favorable 
results in several schools, in advance of its publication, 
and that teachers may have an opportunity of knowing 
this patriotic air, we present it to our readers. The au- 
thor is Mrs. Anna F. Parry, Malden, Mass. 
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FOLLOW THE FLAG WITH A MAP. 


Seme time since a strong and successful appeal was 
made to the Massachusetts legislature, that a flag should 
float over every public school building within the Com- 
monwealth. 'Mhis has become an accomplished fact and 
has demonstrated that it was a wise provision of our 
law-makers, and also that it has achieved the purpose of 
increasing the patriotism cf the pupils. 

It is a fair question to ask, if together with the rever- 
ence for the flag, there should net be taught a more com- 
plete knewledge of locations, climate, productions, etc., 
of our state. 

The state, assuming the position of parent, says each 
pupil between five and fifteen sha!l attend school a given 
number of weeks yearly. She further dictates under 
what conditicns the schoo!s shall be conducted, provid- 
ing even for the needful quantity of fresh air to supply a 
given number of pupils. She says, too, each town shall 
provide these pupils with text-books and supplies, at the 
public expense; that each town shall at least furnish in- 
structions necessary to fit for college. This is all to the 
end that her pupils may make better citizens, but it is 
fair to suppose that she is fitting them for citizenship in 
Massachuseits primarily. 

Why then is the compuisory study of geography of the 
state omitted? Incidentally, it is taught in the texi- 
books, but only as an incident. 

New York, Tennessee, Virginia, and many Western 
states have considered it so imperative that the children 
under their care shall at least know the geography of 
their own state that they have enacted laws, recom- 
mending that each school shall have exposed on its wall 
the map of the state. 

The result is that a far better general knowledge of the 
geography and history of these states is shown by their 
citizens than is true in Massachusetts. 

We cannot afford to be behind in this matter. Let us 
take the best of care of our pupils, provide wisely and 
generously for their needs and their health also, but let 
us not omit to provide this other point of instruct’on, 
which will help make them better and more patriotic 
citizens. 





£. H. Pierce. 
Revere, January 20, 1905. 


———— #00 @-0-@-0- 
GOVERNMENT LAND MEASURE. 


United States public lands are divided by north and 
south lines run acording to the true meridian, and by 
others crossing them at right angles, so.as to form 
townships six miles square. Townships are sub-divided 
into sections, contain'ng as nearly as may be, 640 acres 
each, or one square mile. Sections are subdivided into 
half sections, quarter sections, half quarter sections, and 
quarter quarter sections. 


Miles. Sq. Miles. Acres. 

D TOWED: ie eC 6x6 36 23,040 
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BOOK TABLE. 


THE RIVERSIDE GRADED SONG BOOK. KEiited by 
William M. Lawrence, co-editor of the Riverside Song 
Book, ete. Part I. for Primary and Intermediate 
Grades; Part II. for Grammar Grades. 4 Park street, 
Boston: Houghton, Mithin & Co. Price, each part, 40 
cents, net, postpaid. 

The literature of the school song has now been not- 
ebiy honored by the making of two books, in which the 
words of the eighty-nine songs are from the pen of forty- 
four poets of recognized leadership. The music has not 
been sacrificed to the literary art as literary art has too 
often been sacrificed to music. 

The two parts of the Riverside Graded Song Book con- 
tain a large amount of literature set to appropriate 
music. There are: Nine settings from Longfellow, four 
from Bryant, four from Lowell, six from Holmes, four 
from Whittier, seven from Frank Dempster Sherman, 
three from Edith M. Thomas, two from Paul Hamilton 
Hayne, three from John B. Tabb, three from Bugene 
Field. 

Two or more settings each from: Shakespeare, Burns, 
Stevenson, von Fallersleben, Wordsworth, Moore, Goethe,.- 
Tennyson, Mackay, Uhland. 

One setting each from: William Blake, Barry Corn- 
wall, Mary [fowitt, Walter Scott, George MacDonald, 
Lewis Carrell, William Motherwell, James Hogg, Thomas 
Hood, William Collins, Fr. von Schiller, Heinrich Heine, 
Ralph Waldo Emerson, Alice Cary, Celia 'Thaxter, Helen 
Hunt Jackson, Henry Timrod, Theodore O’Hara, Joseph 
Rodman Drake, John Burroughs, Lucy lLarcom, Carrie 
Shaw Rice, George Howland, Lydia Maria Child. 

Thirty-four songs related to history, myth, and fable. 
Forty national and folk songs. Sixty songs of nature 
and the seascns. 
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ELEMENTS OF BOTANY. By Joseph Y. Bergen, A. M. 

Revised edition, Poston: tinn & Co. 

In this revised edition only those topics are presented 
which are essential to even an elementary course in 
botany. By simple experiments and laboratory work, 
the pupil following the plan of the book, becomes famil- 
iar with the forms and processes of plant life. The ar- 
rangement ot the topics, the clearness of presentation, 
and the progressive development of the great subject de- 
serve emphatic commendation. It is designed for a 
half-year course. 


BETTY WALES, FRESHMAN. 
Margaret Warde. Illustrated by Eva M. 
Philadelphia: Penn Publishing Company. 
12mo._ lLlustrated. 369 pp. Priée, $1.25. 

A deseription of a girl’s first year in college. Betty 
and her chums get all the good and all the fun out of 
their year. There are some triumphs, little and grext, 
friendships made and marred, a few heart burnings, and 
many an honest hard-won happiness. The girl who has 
been to college will wish she were back among them, and 
the one who is going will find herself eager to be with 
such as Betty and her friends and do as they do. While 
many cf the local names are changed, the description of 
the scenes and the experiences are such as would be 
likely to happen at Smith College, Northampton. Any- 
one familiar with the surroundings there can readily 
imagire all of the experiences, and even locate the col- 
lege buildings and some of the faculty. More than one 
girl will read this bock twice. 


LEADING EVENTS OF MARYLAND HISTORY. With 
topical analyses, references, and questions for original 
theught and research. By J. Montgomery Gambrill, 
assistant state superintendent of public education in 
Maryland, formerly instructor in history and civics in 
the Raltimore Polytechnic Institute. Boston: Ginn % 
Co. Cloth. 362 pp. Illustrated. List price, 90 cents; 
mailing price, $1.60. 

Maryland is one of the most interesting of states his- 
torically, and in this book its history is clearly, frankly, 
and charmingly set forth. While historically reliable, it 
is so admirably written as well as plamned that it has the 
merits of a story and this without losing the value of a 
book in impressiveness of detail. 

The book is the result of most careful preparation 
through exhaustive research and painstaking literary 
labor. 

The topical treatment is used. All facts of minor im- 
portance have been omitted and the narrative is contred 
about the leading events in Maryland history. The 
topical analysis and the quesiions for original thought- 
and reseerch are helpful to teachers who wish to en- 


A Story for Girls. By 
Nagel, 


Cloth. 
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PEN AND INK DRAWING 


By GEORGE HARTNELL BARTLETT 


Principal of the Massachusetts Normal Art School. 
Pronounced by the press of the country as the greatest work yet 


~published on this art, for the — of those who wish to perfect 
i 


themselves in line drawing for illustration. One hundred and twenty- 
eight original drawings with technical descriptive text for self- 
instruction. (No other teacher required.) 


Students’ edition just out. 230 pages, bound in cloth, quarto size, 
price, $5.00. Library edition, large quarto, $7.50 


Every teacher of drawing should possess this book 
H. O. Houghton & Co. The Riverside Press 


Book forwarded on receipt of price, carriage prepaid. 








courage pupils to think for themselves. The illustra- 
tions are over 150 in number, and have been chosen with 
epecial regard to their authenticity. The color plate rep- 
resenting ihe state seal and flag is superior to anything 
of the kind now published. The maps (five in color and 
six in black and white) represent the werk of the best 
engravers in the country. References at the end of each 
chapter direct the attention of pupils to books which can 
readily he procured, and the extended bibliography at 
the end of the hook furnishes all that more advanced 
students will require. The index will add materially to 
the usefulness of the work. The work is intended for 
use in the grammar grades and in the first two high- 
school years. 


THE FORMS OF PUBLIC ADDRESS. Edited by George 
P. Baker, assistant professor at Harvard University. 
New York: Henry Holt & Co. Cloth. 475 pp. Price, 
$1.12. 

The schools have received a notable contribution at 
the hands of George P. Baker of Harvard University. 
The old time “Fifth Reader” was a treasure, because it 
contained some of the masterpieces of public speech. In 
an evi] hour it at length gave place to a weater, less 
virile, less tonic variety of descriptive, essay, and fiction 
literature. The public speaking of the country suffers 
becouse of the change. The old-time selections, how- 
ever, were su very old-time as to have lost somewhat of 
their attractiveness. 

Now, fortunately, thanks to Professor Baker, there is a 
book of public addresses, patriotic political speeches, 
letters by statesmen and putlicists. notable editorials, 
eulogies cf masters by masters, commemorative ad- 
dresses, dedicatory orations, inaugurals, farewells, ad- 
dresses for academic occasions, addresses on social ques- 
tions, legislative deliverances, and after-dinner speeches 
of the highest order of merit. 

It is the best of history, of civics, of statesmanship, of 
literature, of rhetoric, of oratory, and of inspiration. No 
American stndent should leave a grammar. school with- 
out naving read aloud and with fervency many of these 
sixty emirently valuable public utterances, and high 
schools would gain much in historic and literary spirit 
if they were required to read these deliverances aloud 
to their classmates. 


LA MERE DE LA MARQUISE and LA FILLE DU 
CHANOINE. By Edmond About. Edited, with notes 
and vocabulary by O. B. Super, Dickinson College. 
International Modern Langnage Series in the ~New 
Series Binding. Boston: Cinn & Co. Semi-flexible 
cloth. 227 pp. With frontispiece. List price, 5) cents; 
mailing price, 55 cents. 

This is in keeping with the record made in the is- 
suance of Ernst’s “Flachsman als Erzieher,” which is 
high praise. Few French writers of fiction are more 
widely known than Edmond About, and none more 
richly deserves popularity. His writings contain a 
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What Is Daus’ Tip-Top?: 
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7 aking 100 copies from pen- 
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complete dupli ator, cap size, 
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Price $7.50 less trade 
discount of ek P or 
THE FELIX P. H. DAUS DUP ICATOR co. 
Daus Building, 111 John St., New York City 








humor which makes them entertaining reading, and a 
skill in the delineation of character inferior only to that 
of the great Balzac. They are particularly noteworthy 
on account of the absence of those features which make 
much French fiction inappropriate for use in the class- 
room. 

Among About’s shorter stories these qualities no- 
wherg appear to a better advantage than in ‘‘La Mere de 
la Marquise”; and not far inferior to it stands “La Fille 
du Chanoine.” These two selections have been chosen 
for the present edition, because taken together they 
afford a better example of the author’s power than is tu 
be found in any single piece, and because the characters 
in the two are taken from two entirely different classes 
of society. 


A SOCRATIC STUDY OF PLANE GEOMETRY. By 
John James Quinn of Warren, Fa. Syracuse: C. W. 
Bardeen. Cloth. 270 pp. Price, $1.00. 

This is a genuinely interesting presentation of 
geometry, too interesting for a clear statement of its 
plan or purpose. From start to finish it is a question 
book. The author asks eleven hundred and three ques- 
tions and he answers each in a clear, concise manner. 
There is not a student of geometry who will not welcome 
such help, and there are tens of thousands of teachers to 
whom the teaching of geometry is not a luxury, who w_ll 
find their burden rolled away when they discover this 
book. It is to be assumed that some h'gher critics in the 
mathematical world will “knock.” For instance, they 
will not see why half a page need be given to six ques- 
tions and specific answers, as: ‘‘Name the regular poly- 
gon of thirteen sides.” Answer: “It is termed a tre- 


decagon,” and soon with “hexadecagon,” “heptadecag~n,” 


“octadecagon,” “nonadecagon,” taking a full half-page. 
Nevertheless, it is this everlasting thoroughness, atten- 
tion te every detail, that gives this book its distinctive 
characteristics. 

The title is a bit pretentious. The book is not ‘So- 
cratic” any further than Socrates was a questioner, bui 
his questions were radically different from these and ‘or 
a different purpose, 

About ninety-nine one-hundredths cf the questions ere 
either directiotis and not questions or they are too min- 
ute to be of interest to Socrates. It is merely “Geometry 
by Questions and Directions,” and it is by far the best 
working out of this purpose that has appeared. 





EIGHT COUSINS: OR, THE AUNT-HILL. By Louisa 
M. Aleott, author of “Little Women,” “Little Men,” 
ete. With eight full-page pictures by Harriet Ronse- 
velit Richards. Decorated cioth. Gilt tap. Price, 
$2.00. 

ROSE IN BLOOM. A Senuel to “Eight Cousins.” By 
Touisa M. Alcott. With eight full-page illustrations 
hy Harriet Roosevelt Richards. Decorated cloth. 
Gilt top. Price, $2.00. 

Boston: Little, Brown & Co. 

- No other American woman, except Mrs. Stowe, has 

maintained such a persistent popularity as has Miss Al- 

cott. The sale of her hooks has never lagged, and now, 
after many years, there is a call for a popular, but at- 
tractively-made edition of her works, and two of Miss 

Alcott’s best books, “Rese in Bloom” and “Hight 

Cousins,” appear in continuation of the handsome illus- 

trated issues of her famous stcries, of which “Sittle 

Women,” “Little Men,” “An Old-Fashioned Girl,” and 

*Jo’s Boys,” with pictures by Alice Barber Stephens, 

Reginald PR. Birch, Jessie Willeox Smith, and Elien 

Wetherald Ahrens. have already been published. Miss 

Richards, the artist selec’ed to illustrate ““Eight Cousins” 

and its sequel, has caught the spirit of the originals, anid 

contributed a series cf strikingly beautiful and faithful 
pictures of Miss Alcott’s characters and scenes. “Ros3 

Campbell,” said the Providence Journal, in a notice of 

“Bight Cousins,” “is a winsome little girl, pure as a 

enowflake, true as steel, with a delicate, sensitive nature 

that needs for development all the kindly influences 
which surround her.... The little heroine and her 
seven cousins are real children: the boys are overflowinz 
with life, and full of mischief and fun, ard their merry 
prarks will bring smiles to thousands of little faces.” 

The Church Union pronounced “Rese in Bloom” the au- 

thor’s “best work since ‘Little Women.’ ” 

IT CAME ALL TRUE. By Mary F. Leonard, author of 
the story of the “Big Front Deor.” New York: 
Thomas Y. Crowell. 142 pp. Price, 60 cents, net. 
Pastage, 10 cents. 

Another one of the twentieth century juveniles giving 

a story of neighborliness, showing how a captive rich 

girl was once rescued by the children next door. 
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A NOTABLE NEW HIGH SCHOOL BOOK 
The Principles and Progress of English Poetry 


With Representative Masterpieces and Notes 


By CHARLES MILLS GAYLEY, Professor of English Language and Literature in the University of California, 
and CLEMENT C. YOUNG, Head of the English Department in the Lowell High School, San Francisco. 


Cloth. cxi+ 595 pages. $1.10 net 


This new book is unique in being the only one published which unites in one volume a collection 
of poetry and the special history of poetry. Here are printed with running historical and critical com- 
ment the poems required tor entrance to most American colleges None but the most important poets 
are represented. The Texts are as nearly as possible what the poets have given. Special care has 
been bestowed upon the Notes. which are exceptionally valuable. Professor Young’s Introduction, 
occupying more than a hundred pages, is a comprehensive and notable treatise on the Principles of 
Poetry in their various aspects. 

The new volume has been prepared with special reference to the needs of high schools and will 
unquestionably take place in the first rank of secondary text-books in English, 

A Two-book, a Three-book, 


‘TARR AND McMURRY’S GEOGRAPHIES } * wna Pivesbock Series 


These Geographies are a radical departure from the school geographies of the old style and repre- 
sent, toa far greater extent than any other series of text-books in geography, the thoroughly modern 
spirit in education. The Tarr and McMurry Geographies are in use to a large extent in almost every 
State and territory and the number of these books in the schools is steadily and rapidly increasing. 
Among the cities whose schools use these Geographies may be mentioned, in addition to Chicago, New 
York, Philadelphia, Baltimore, Boston, New Haven, Buffalo, Albany, Utica, Jersey City, Milwaukee, 
Salt Lake City, Seattle, and Spokane. Recently this series, as a whole or in part, has been adoptea for 
exclusive use in the states of California, Indiana, and Tennessee, and in the City of Chicago, finding a 
place also on the official list of Virginia. Because of the division of the subject-matter into three series 
it is possible for every class to be provided with books perfectly adapted to its own needs at the mini- 


mum of expense. 
Graded Schools and 


MACMILLAN’S POCKET CLASSICS ** High Schools 


This well-known series includes about 70 volumes, most of which are designed especially for use in 
secondary schools. Recently a number of volumes prepared for usg in the Grades have been added. 
The Series includes all the reading matter provided for in the standard College Requirements in Eng- 
lish. The editing of the “Classics” is marked by sound scholarship and judgment and an intimate 
acquaintance with the students’ needs. A unique and most important feature is that the numbers for 
the use of advanced students have for the most part been edited by teachers of English in secondary 
schools. The volumes are uniform in size, binding, and price—each 53 x4¥% inches, in dark red 
cloth, 25 cents net. New volumes are constantly being added to the series. 


THE CHILD LIFE READERS 


BY 
ETTA AUSTIN BLAISDELL 





12mo. 


The Pedagog-~ 
ical Series 


CHANNING’S SCHOOL HISTORIES 


FIRST LESSONS IN UNITED STATES HISTORY ; 
For Sixth Year . ° ° ‘ . . ‘ 60 cents net 





MARY FRANCES BLAISDELL 
THESE READERS ARE SUCCESSFUL BECAUSE 


They are Interesting to the Child, and because 
They are Graded to the Child’s Capacity. 

* THE CHILD LIFE READERS appeal to the expert teacher because 
each book has been made with a full knowledge of the conditions pre- 
vailing in the grade for which it is designed. Each book of the series 
is adapted to the average grade for which it is named. 

1 These Readers appeal to the child because the subjects are confined 
to matters that he can understand. Because he can understand them 


it becomes easy to hold his attention, and because his interest is thus 
awakened he makes rapid progress in learning to read. 2 
Attention is called to the artistic merits of the illustrations, No 


expense has been spared on the mechanical features of the series. 


MiprisHep}|GRADED CITY SPELLERS 


EDITED BY 
DR. WM. E. CHANCELLOR 


Superintendent of Public Instruction. Paterson, N. J. 


SECOND YEAR Parts I and II, each - - . 6 cents 
THIRD YEAR: Parts I and IT, each - - - 6 cents 
FOURTH YEAR: Parts I and If, each - - 7 8 cents 
FIFTH YEAR, Complete: - - ~ - a. - 12 cents 
SIXTH YEAR, Complete: - 12 cents 


In preparation: Books for Seventh and Eighth Years. 

These new Spellers contain only useful words, carefully graded, 
taken from lists furnished by principals and teachers of six cities, in- 
cluding New York. The books are equally well adapted to the pur- 
poses of all methods of teaching spelling. 





A SHORT HISTORY OF THE UNITED STATES 
For Seventh and Eighth Years ° - 90 cents net 
A STUDENTS’ HISTORY OF THE UNITED STATES 
New and Enlarged Edition. For Advanced High 
School Classes ° ° . ° ° ° #1.40 net 
Widely and favorably known as marked by sound scholarship, 
unsurpassed manner of presenting the subject-matter, valuable ai 


provided for both teacher and student, and unusually good scheme 
of illustration. 


Woodley’s Foundation Lessons in English 


Woodley-Carpenter’s Foundation Lessons 
Grammar 


These books constitute a complete and thorough course in English 
composition and grammar, for the Grades. 
Carpenter’s Elements of Rhetoric and English Composition 
A First and a Second High School Course, in two volumes or bound 
together. 


Botsford’s Ancient History, and Histories of Greece, of the 
Orient and Greece, and of Rome 


in English 


A complete course for Secondary Schools. In thorough accord with 
the recommendations of the Committee of Seven. 


Coman and Kendall’s Short History of England 
Especially adapted for use in the Grammar Grades. 
Coman and Kendall’s History of England 
For the use of High School classes. 





THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 


BOSTON CHICAGO 


64-66 Fifth Avenue, NEW YORK 


ATLANTA SAN FRANCISCO 
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Staying Power 


FOR THE 


TIRED BRAIN 


Horsford’s Acid Phos- 
phate keeps the mind clear, 
the nerve steady and the 
body strong—a boon to the 
overworked officeman, 
teacher and student. 


Horsford’s 
Acid 
Phosphate. 








AT RIE TR AS A EE 
; 


EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 





TEMS of educational news to be inserted 

under this heading are solicited from school 
authorities in every state in the Union. Tobe 
available, these contributions should be short 
and comprehensive. Copy should be received 
by the editor not later than Friday preceding 
date of issue. 


MEETINGS TO BE HELD. 


February 7-8: Pennsylvania ‘State 
Educational Association, Depart- 
ment of City and Borough Superin- 
terndence, Harrisburg. P 

February 28-March 1-2, 1905: De- 
partment of Superintendence, N. E 
A., Milwaukee. 

July 3-11: National Educational As- 
sociation, Asbury Park and Ocean 
Grove, N. J, Secretary, I!rwin 
Shepard, Winona, Minn. 

July 10-12: American Institute of 
Instruction, Portland, Me. Secretary, 
W. C. Crawford, Allston, Mass. 

July 11-12-15: Pennsylvania State 
Educational Association, Reading. 


NEW ENGLAND STATES. 


MAINE. 


FRYEBURG. This time-honored 
academy is breaking all records in its 
new life. In 1903 it was successful; 
in 1904 it gained thirty-five per cent., 
or more than one-third, and already 
it is assured a gain of twenty-five per 
cent. for next vear. Who says the 
New England academy is a thing of 
the past! 








MASSACHUSETTS. 


ROSTON. The eighteenth annual 
report of the state board of education, 
which has been submitted to the leg- 
islature, contains the following sta- 
tistics: Enrolled in the _ public 
schools in the year 1903-04, 494,042 
pupils; average membership, 431,361; 
average atendance. ninety-one per 
cent., or 391,771. The records show 
an increase in the above items of 
8,559, 7,558, and 3,155, respectively. 
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The latter increase is a decided fall- 
ing off from that of the preceding 
year, which was 8,590. The total 
pupils in the evening schools number 
43,780, an increase of 4,595. The in- 
terest in evening schools seems to be 
growing, says the report. Massachu- 
setts expended on her public schoo's 
last year $16,436,667, of which $2,642,- 
075 was for new schoolhouses. 

The principal recommendations 
contained in the report are:— 

That the terms of evening schools 
be lengthened; that the educational 
forces of the state be unified under 
the lead of the secretary of the state 
boare of education; that the mini- 
mum length of the high school year 
be fixed at thirty-eight weeks; that 
the wages of teachers be increased; 
that retirement funds for teachers be 
made more general; that a third year 
in the normal schools be used half for 
practice under active school condi- 
tions, and half for intensive study on 
one or two subjects to improve the 
scholarship: that a_ state normal 
school he established to qualify 
teachers for high schools; that .the 
office of school superintendent be 
made more attractive by extension of 
authority and greater security of 
tenure; that music be made a more 
substantial study in the high schools: 
that the study of physiology and 
hygiene be broadened to include the 
hygiene of the home and public hy- 
giene; that the teachers of each town 
and city organize themselves for the 
study of school principles and prac- 
tice. 

REVERE. The McKinley grammar 
school was formally dedicated Janu- 
ary 12. Dr. Willis G. Eond, chairman 
of the committee, gave a history of 
the school and delivered the keys to 
Michael Sullivan, chairman of the se- 
lectmen. Robert Perie, chairman of 
the Revere school board, made a brief 
address. Addresses were made by 
Secretary George H. Martin, of the 
state hoard of education; Rev. Nelson 
R. Burbank, Rev. R. H. Manley, and 
Arthur B. Curtis. Post 199, G. A. R., 
presented the school with a flag. 

The new school building is of brick 
and contains ten classrooms, an as- 
sembly hali, and is modern in every 
particular. It will accommodate 500 
pupils. 

NEW REDFORD. Superintendent 
W. E. Hatch has’ been unani- 
mously re-elected for the eight- 
eenth year, and the salary made 
$4,900. This is now as good a posi- 
tion as there is in New England out- 
side of Boston, and, as he is also 
presidert of thé Textile schceol with a 
reasonable salary, it is probably the 
best superintendent’s position. 

New Bedford is to have a new 
$550.000 high schoolhouse on a $60.- 
000 lot, one of the best lots for the 
purpose in the state. 


RHODE ISLAND. 
NEWPORT. Terbert W. Lull has 
been unanimously re-elected superin- 

tendent at a salary of $3,000. 


CONNECTICUT. 

NORWICH. The Norwich Princi- 
pals’ Club met at the Broadway 
school January 14. Sections from 
Sahin’s “Commen Sense Didactics” 
were corsidered, and there was a gen- 
eral discussion of the work of the 
grammar grades. 

Sewing has been introduced into 
the schools of the central district. 





The question of consolidating the 
town and city interests, including the 
schools, has been submitted to the 


voters. A large majority voted 
against consolidation. 


MIDDLE ATLANTIC STATES. 


NEW YORK. 

NEW YCRK. The city board of 
estimate has voted to the College of 
the City of New York $2,958,000 to 
complete new buildings, whose total 
cost will be $4,500,000. Attendance 
at the college is free to citizens of 
New York city. 

BROOKLYN. The Prooklyn 
Teachers’ Association announces the 
following conferences: “Principles 
and Methods of Ed¢@ueaticn.” Dr. 
Richard G. Boone will lecture in the 
assembly room of the Boys’ high 
school, February 1, 8, and 15, at 4.15 
:p. m., on the following subiects:— 

February 1, “Teaching and Learn- 
ing’; February 8 “Thinking and 
Doing’; February 15, “The Book 
Habit.” 


CENTRAL S'ATES. 
IOWA. 

The trend to the cities has left 
over 500 rural schools in Iowa prac- 
tically deserted, and State Superin- 
tendent Riggs is taking steps toward 
consolidation of rural districts. Ac- 
cording to a report made public by 
him, there are 112 schools with an 
average’ daily attendance cf only 
three pupils, and three with only one 
pupil. One hundred anc forty-five 
have a daily attendance of only feur, 
293 an attendance of only five, and 
346 an attendance of only six. 

Wayne county has had a spelling 
contest at Corvdon, under the au- 
spices of Miss Maud Elmore, county 
supérintendent, whose success has 
awakened great enthusiasm through- 
out the county. Fifteen townships 
were represented in the contest. 
Thirty-four pupils won the 100 per 
cent. mark. 


Better Than Ever. 


The 1905 edition of the World Al- 
manac has just made its appearance. 
It is by far the best edition yet pro- 
duced, as full of interesting stat’stics 
as a nut is of meat, containing 10,000 
subjects and 100,000 facts and figures. 
In fact, the World Almanac and En- 
cyclopedia for 1905 is the most au- 
thentic year book in print to-day. 
Sold: by all mews agents and book- 
sellers at twenty-five cents per copy, 
or sent by mail bv the publishers fer 
thirty-five cents. Address The Wor'!d 
(Almanac department), 49 Pulitzer 
building, New York city. 

> 
Elegant Tourist Sleeping Car 
Service Via the Nickel Plate 
Road. 


Tourist sleepers via this popular 
line leave Boston each Monday, 
Wednesday, and Friday. Before de- 
ciding on a route for your trip West, 
get full particulars by addressing L. 
P. Burgess, N. F. P. A., Gld South 
building, Boston, Mass. 

The third edition of the “History 
of Maine,” by W. W. Stetson, state 
superintendent of schools, has just 
come from the press. 
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William M. Lawrence’s 


Just Published 





RIVERSIDE GRADED SONG BOOK 


Part One, for Primary and Intermediate Grades 


Part Two, for Grammar Grades 


SENT FREE to all who write us, mentioning this advertisement 
and a unique calendar for 1905. 


HOUGHTON, 


BOSTON 


. 


MIFFLIN 


NEW YORK 


: Descriptive circulars, 


AND COMPANY 


CHICAGO 








THE MAGAZINES. 
—In February Everybody’s, Charles 
E. Russell begins a series of articles 
n “The Greatest Trust in the World,” 
dealing with the beef trust. Mr. 
Lawson’s contribution to ‘Frenzied 
Finance” begins with an explanation 
of his recent move against the “Sys- 
tem’”’ in Wall street. In addition to 
these «two articles George Barry 
Mallon tells of “The Hunt for Bo- 
hemia” in New York; G. W. Ogden 
gives a dramatic account of “The 
Last Days of Steamboating on the 
Mississippi.” The second instalmeuit 
of Miss Bensley’s “Experiences of a 
Nursery Governess”’ contains an in- 
teresting and suggestive account of a 
family of wealthy country children. 
Joseph C. Lincoln contributes one of 
his distinctive stories of Cape Cod. 
Beatrix Demarest Lioyd furnishes a 
dramatic story placed in the social 
life of New York, and Lucia Cham- 
berlain a strong love-story of the 
West. Juliet Wilbor Tompkins, Flli- 
ott Flower, Tudor Jenks, and H. R. 
Durant all help to make a strong fic- 
tion interest. 


~The Century for February has 
very attractive color work. Two 
rulers in the public eye come in for 
authoritative description—one the 
Emperor William in an anecdotal 
paper by Andrew D. White, giving 
his personal impressions of various 
aspects of this remarkable and 
many-sided man, and the other 
the Emperor of Kerea, who 
is the subject of a paper by his for- 
mer adviser, W. F. Sands of Wash- 
ington. “The Conflict in Finland,’ 
by David Bell McGowan, is a timely 
and intelligent account of the situa- 
tion in that unhappy country, with 
portraits of the chief figures. Ameri- 
ean topics are: “The Boston Sym- 
phony Orchestra,” and its founder, 
Henry J.. Higginson, by Richard Ald- 
rich, musical critic of the New York 
Times, with a portrait of Mr. Higgin- 
son by Sargent, ete., etc.; “Chicago’s 
New Park Service,” by Henry G. 
Foreman, president of the South Park 
commissioners, with drawings by 
Guerin, and “The Everglades of 
Florida: A Region of Mystery,” by 
Edwin Asa Dix and John N. Mac- 
gonigle. The fiction is excellent. 
The editorial articles relate to 
“Awakened Japan” and to “Some 
Stupidities of the Tariff,” viz., the 
duties on art, books, and lumber. 


—American life is broadly and at- 
tractively reported in the National 


for February. In terse text and pic- 
ture the scope of the Lewis and Clark 
Centennial Exposition and Oriental 





Fair and the charm of the Northwest 
are set forth. “Women Weavers of 
the Provinces” takes the reader into 
the quaint, old-fashioned Canadian 
homes where, within a night’s ride 
from Bostcn, the looms and spinning 
wheels of a century ago are still gen- 
erally used. “Affairs at Washington” 
tells of the president’s busy day with 
his callers. The South is represented 
in Ethel Armes’ very funny interview 
with “Uncle Remus’; in Kelly 
Miller’s discussion of “Social Equal- 
itv” from the viewpoint of the edu- 
cated negro, and in Frank Putnam's 
analysis of Mr. Miller’s paper. The 
stage department presents little auto- 
biographies of Lillian Russell, Amelia 
Bingham, and Edna May, with their 
newest pcrtraits. The home depart- 
ment discusses house plants, salads, 
and a score or more other topics. 
The stories are in the main of a hu- 
morous turn. Holman F,. Day’s “As 
the Human Cat Told It,” Ida Alex- 
ander’s ‘“‘The Enlightenment of Silas 
Barker,’ Charles W. Mears’ “The 
Sale of the Safety-Valve,” and J. F. 
Conrad's “The Course in Crime at a 
Country College,” are all very jolly 
reading. The poetry of the number 
is excellent. 





LECTURES ON BIRDS 


THE MASSACHUSETTS AUDUBON SO- 
CIETY announces a course of 


THREE LECTURES ON BIRDS, 


to be given in Room 22, Walker Building, 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology, Satur- 
days at 3 p.M., beginning February 4, 1905, by 


RALPH HOFFMANN 


Course ticket, $1.00; single lecture, 50 cents. 

Tickets may be obtained from the Secretary, 
care of Boston Society of Natural History, 234 
Berkeley Street, Boston. 


If ordered by mail, enclose a return ad- 
dressed envelope. Single tickets may be ob- 
tained at Herrick’s. No tickets sold at the 
door. 


UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA 
SUMMER SCHOOL 
Term from July 5 to August 12 

Instruction will be given in Architecture 
Astronomy, Botany, emistry, English an 
American Literature, French, German, Greek, 
American and European History, Latin, Math- 
ematics, Music, Physics, and Psychol 

For information, ‘address PROF. A THUR 
H. QUINN, Director, College Hall, University 
of Pennsylvania, P hiladelp ia, Pa. 





SUMMER SESSION 


CORNELL UNIVERSITY 


July 5— Aug. 16, 1905 
Courses in all academic departments. 
Special mention : Abundant work for 
College and High School Teachers; 
Many Courses in Geography and Na- 
ture Work for Grade Teachers. 
Tuition Fee — $25.00. Inexpensive 
Living. Send for Circular and Book 
of Views; address 


THE REGISTRAR, CORNELL UNIVERSITY, 
ITHACA, N. Y. 


Boston & Maine Railroad 


LOWEST RATES 
Fast Train Service 


BETWEEN 


BOSTON AND CHICAGO 
St. Louis, St. Paul, Minneapolis 


AND ALL POINTS 


WEST, NORTHWEST, SOUTHWEST. 


Pullman Parlor or Sleeping Cars on all 
Through Trains. 





For tickets and information apply at any 
principal ticket office of the Company. 


D. J. FLANDERS, 
Gen’l Pass. and Tkt. Agt. BOSTON. 














benefited. 


lar about premiums and clubs. 











Price, Paper, 30 Cents. ¢ 
We publish KINDERG‘RTEN REVIEW at $1.00 a year. 


TEACHER’S PLAN BOOK AND PROGRESS RECORD 1 


DESIGNED BY STANLEY H. HOLMES, SUPERINTENDENT oF ScHOOLs, 
HAVERHILL, MAss. 


FOURTEENTH THOUSAND 
The pages of this book consist of ruled spaces to be filled in by the teacher, designat- 
ing ‘* Work planned,”’ ‘*‘ Work accomplished,” etc. 


If a teacher will write in this Plan Book an outline of the day’s work in each stud 
she will enter upon her work with force and vigor, and the pupils will also be greatly 


Send for circu-‘ 





“MILTON BRADLEY CO, - 
New York Boston 








Philadelphia 


Springfield, Mass. 


Atlanta San Francisco 
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“School Boards Purchase Annually Thousands of Text-Books 


At a Cost of Thousands of Dollars to the Taxpayers 
The majority of the books are Used Daily by the scholars 


AND SOON 


BECOME 


Worn out, soiled, filthy and dilapidated 
The Holden Book Covers, Self-Binders and Transparent 


Receives the Wear, Handling and Soiling of the year, instead 
of the book itself, Strengthens and Re-enforces the Bindings, 
Fastens in loose leaves, and Mends torn leaves, THUS 

Increasing the Lives of the Books 60% to 100% 
and Lessens the Danger of Spreading Contagious Diseases. 


ADOPTED BY OVER 1,650 SCHOOL BOARDS IN U. S. 


G. W. HOLDEN, Pres't. 
M, ©. HOLDEN, Sec’y. 


HOLDEN PATENT BOOK COVER CO. 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS, 


SAMPLES FREE. 








UNIVERSITY OF PENN. SUMMER SCHOOL. 


Because of the success of the Sum- 
mer school ai the University of Penn- 
sylvania in 1904, there will be a ses- 
sion from July 5 to August 12, 1905. 
Instruction will be given in all sub- 
jects daily, so that a total of thirty 
hours’ work in any subject may be 
attained by each student. In the cases 
of science subjects, like physics and 
cheniistry, the student will have an 
opportunity to do lahoratcry work 
practically all day. A small fee is to 
be charged for each cours?, though 
the university does not expect to 
profit financially by the Summer 
scheol. ‘The purpose of its founda- 
tion was to afford to teachers an op- 
pertunity to pursue college subjects 
during vacation. The university will 
give credit to all those who pursue 
courses which wre equivalent tc regu- 
lar college courses, provided the stu- 
dent afterwards matriculates in the 
college or the Graduate school. No 
entrance examinations are ;equired, 
and the courses are opened to Men 
and women alike. Last year the 
total enrollment was 137, of which 
seventy-nine were men and fifty-eight 
were women. 

Students in the Summer school will 
have the same advantages as those 
who attend the regular sessions, for 
in most cases the instruction is 
offered by the heads of the various 
departments. ‘The schoo! is under 
the direction of Dr. Arthur Hobson 
Quinn, who will have as members of 
the faculty twenty-two professors 
and instructors. 

During the summer of 190/ instruc- 
tion will be offered in the depart- 
ments of architecture, astronomy, 
botany, chemistry, English and 
American literature, French, German, 
Greek, American and European his- 
tory, Latin, mathematics, music, 
physics, and psychology. In some of 
these departments, courses that were 
given last vear will be repeated, stwch 
as courses in electro-chemistry, given 
by the vice-provost, Dr. Edgar F. 
Smith; the courses in mathematics, 
under Professor Edwin S. Crawley 
and his assistants; the courses in 
English composition and American 
literature, under Professor Arthur H. 
Quinn and Thomas D. Bolger; and 
the course in Latin, under Professor 


Henry Gibbons. In addition, many 
new courses will be offered. Note- 
worthy among these are the courses 
in music, under the direction of Pro- 
fessor H. A. Clarke; the courses in 
astronomy, under Professor Eric Doo- 
little, and those in European history, 
under Professor William E. Lingel- 
bach. 

The entire materiai equipment of 
the university will be at the service 
of the students. The university li- 
brary with its quarter of a million 
volumes, the new Randal Morgan 
laboratory of physics, the John Har- 
risor laboratory of chemistry, and 
the newly refitted psychological ani 
chemical laboratories will be opened. 
In Fnglish and history of the lan- 
guages, special departmental] libraries 
will be arranged in the alcoves of the 
University library. 

The privileges of the Houston Club 
and the university dormitories will 
he opened to men studenits. Special 
efforts will be made to render the 
Summer school pleasant and profit- 
able. A series of excursions to 
places of historical interest, such as 
Valley Forge, Germantown, and Bar- 
tram’s Garden, will be arranged on 
Saturdays, and trips will be made in 
the evening to the Flower astronomi- 
eal observatory. Complete circular 
of information in detail will be sent 
upon application to Dr. A. H. Quinn. 


> 


If you are contemplating a foreign 
tour, either now or in the near fu- 
ture, you will certainly be interested 
and helped by the announcements oi 
H. W. Dunning & Co., who have an 
extensive experience in the manage- 
ment of high class tours, and who 
are sure to give satisfaction to those 
who enlist with them as members of 
any one of their parties. They now 
have fixed tours for April 22 and June 
22 as well as several other dates in 
June, July, and August. Many cf 
those who have traveled in their 
parties once have gone again, or have 
sent friends or relatives and some 
have also formed parties and en- 
trusted the business management to 
Mr. Dunning. Last fall Professor 
Willett of the University of Chicago 
after consulting with several other 
firms put the business management of 


his Travel-Study Class in their hands, 
The Christian Century, also of Chi- 
cago, has chosen this firm as business 
managers of their Travel-Culture 
Club. They are always glad to send 
circulars. Address H. W. Dunning & 
Co., 14 Beacon street, Boston. 


Pee rea are 
Niagara Falls 


ean be seen without extra charge if 
tickets read via Michigan Central 
railroad, as stop-over of ten days is 
allowed, or a most comprehensive 
and satisfactory view of the Great 
Cataract can be had from the car 
window, while en route, if time is 
limited. For illustrated folder write 
to W. H. Underwood, G. E. P. agent, 
Buffalo, N. Y. 





an 2 —— 

Queen & Co., Inc., of Philadelphia, 
the makers of scientific appliances, 
have, to meet the increased demands 
of their business, removed their in- 
strument factory from Filbert street, 
to the spacious Cornelius building, 
817 to 831 Cherry street. This move 
supplies the greater space and im- 
_proved facilities re,juired at the pres- 
ent time. 


~~ EUROPEAN TRAVEL, 


Select two months’ tour only $250 


My tours include British Isles, Norway, 
Sweden, Denmark, Belgiuw, Holland, 
Germany, Russia,Spain, Austria, France, 
Switzerland and Italy. 

Apply at once. 


REV. L. D. TEMPLE 
Watertown U, Mass. 


“ SEEING EUROPE.” 


fore reading this delightfully chatty pocket- 
guide, invaluable to intending tourists. Sent 
Jree for stamp, if early application be made to 
the author, Pror. F. M. TOWNSEND, COLD- 
WATER, MICHIGAN. 


| P)IPLOMAS | 


(ONE OR A THOUSAND) 
carried in stock or lithographed 

to order. 

SAMPLES SENT. 


AMES AND ROLLINSON 
COMPANY 
203 Broadway, New York » 





Don’t plan 
your trip be- 
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The Week in Review. 


Continued from page 101.] 








to respect the neut trality of China, 
first by crossing Chinese territory in 
a raid of Cossacks upon the Japanese 
lines of communication near Liao- 
yang, and second by occupying in 
force the citv of Kashgar in Chinese 


Turkestan. Those who are familiar 
with tcrtuous Russian diplomacy 
may be pardoned if they conclude 


that the accusations against China 
were intended to cover up and afford 
a pretext for her own infringements 
upon Chinese territory. 

* x * 


The Russian protest occasions 
special solicitude at Washington, for 
it was the government of the United 
States, through Secretary Hay, 
which, at the outbreak of the war, 
secured from China the promise thai 
she would preserve neutrality and 
from both the belligerents a piedge 
that they would do nothing to exten 
the area of hostilities. Secretary Hay, 
while he could not assume the justice 
of the Russian charges and while he 
Is without information from unprej- 
udiced quarters regarding any indis- 
creet act on the part of the Chinese 
government, has felt it necessary to 
communicate the charges to the au- 
thorities at Pekin and to urge with 
renewed emphasis the duty of ob- 
serving the strictest neutrality. It is 
shrewdly suspected in some quarters 
that the ulterior purpose of Russia 
may be to extend complications in 
the Far East, with a view to produc. 


ing conditions which might enable 
her to end the war without 1oss 
of dignity. 

* ok * 


In a recent speech at Glasgow, 
Premier Balfour took his auditors 
somewhat by surprise by announcing 
that one of the two great problems 
before the British army was the de- 
fense of Afghanistan, the other being 
rearmament. This anrouncement 
made it reasonably clear that the 
visit last month to Calcutta of the 
eldest son of the Ameer of Afghanis- 
tan had resulted in a formal under- 


standing by which England engages 
to defend Afghanistan against Rus- 
sian aggression. The task is one 
which England will carry through 
with zeal, for it is essential to the se- 
curity of India that she should be on 
the best of terms with Afghanistan. 
That country has the misfortune to 
be “a buffer state,” and its rulers 
have vibrated for years b2iween Rus- 
sian and British affiliations. Russian 
intrigue was at the bottom of Ene- 
land’s costly Afghan war cf a quarter 
of a century ago, and of late there 
has been a sinister renewal of Rus- 
sian activity on the Afghan frontier, 
which has stirred the Ameer to ac- 
tion. 
x a a 


One of the unfailing signs of the 
approach of spring is the renewal of 
disquieting reports from the Mace- 
donian vilayets. There is no doubt 
that conditions there are very had at 
the present time, and the original 
troubles between the Turkish. gcvern- 
ment and the Christian popuiation 
are complicated by feuds between the 
Greek and Bulgarian elements, pred- 
atory bands of whom are continually 
making attacks upon each other. 
The farcical reform scheme, which 
was pressed upon Turkey by Austria 
and Russia, acting as representatives 
of the great Christian Powers, has 
broken down, as was expected, through 
the usual stubborn resistance of Tur- 
key to any really remedial measures, 
All of it that is operative is the re-or- 
ganization of the gendarmerie, and 
that is effective only so far as the per- 
sonal presence and activity of the 
European officers extend. The situ- 
ation is further aggravated by the 
presence on the Bulgarian frontier of 
thousands of fugitives from the vil- 
ayet of Adrianople, to whom Turkey 
long ago promised repatriation and 
the re-building of their homes—a 
promise which she has not kept ary 
better than the others. 

* * * 

The Combes ministry in France 
has gone out of power at last, aftera 
stormy and eventful career of nearly 
three years. Its downfall was pre- 


saged as soon as parliament re-as- 
sembled by the unexpected election to 
the presidency of the chamber of dep- 
uties of M. Doumer, one of M.Combes’ 
most persistent critics. The real 
crisis came on January 14, when 
the ministry had a margin of only ten 
to the good on a vote of confidence, 
after a stormy debate interrupted by 
the characteristic Gallic incident of 
aroyalist member waving a saucepan 
in the face of the premier. The gov- 
ernment might have gone on with 
that slender margin, but to attempt it 
would have been only to postpone de- 
feat for a little; and it could retire 
more gracefully after a vote of sup- 
pert than after an actual defeat. it 
should be horne in mind that the chief 
cause of the defeat of M. Combes was 
not his anti-clerical policy, though of 
course the clericals voted gleefully 
against him, but the sanction which 
he gave to the spying upon army 
officers directed by former Minister of 
War General Andre. 
~ Oe » 

The stubborn strike at Fall River 
has ended through the personal me- 
diation of Governor Douglas. Repre- 
sentatives of the mill owners and the 
labor unions were given full power to 
arrange terms of adjustment with the 
governor, and the result is an agree- 
ment under which the operatives 
have gore back to work under the re- 
duced wages proposed last summer, 
but with this saving provision that, 
if the governor’s investigation of 
trade conditions shows that the 
profits of the business warrant it, the 
mill workers will receive a dividend 
of five per cent. on their wages from 
date up to April 1, which will diminish 
by so much the amourt of the reduc- 
tion. lt is an unusual arrangement, 
but if its ultimate effect is to substi- 
tute arbitration and a sliding scale 
for industrial war in the Fall River 
mills, it will be a good thing, al- 
though purchased at a tremendous 
cost. 


» 
> 





There is quite a difference between 
mobile features and the automobile 
face.—Philadelphia Record. 
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is TEACHERS’ 


AGENCIES 





FISHER 


TEACHERS’ 


A. G. Fisher, Prop. 
LONG EXPERIENCE. PRO/IPT, RELIABLE. 


AGENCY 


120 TREIMONT ST., BOSTON. 





James F. McCullough Teachers’ Agency, 


A SUCCESSFUL SCHOOL 


Railway Exchange, 
CHICAGO. 
AND COLLEGE BUREAU 


Member- 


NO WwW is the time to REGISTER. Vacancies occur right through the year. 
ship good until the close of season of 1905-6. Write for circular and blank to-day. 





THE. EDUCATOR’S EXCHANGE Pacs.ncicePaqiss upon candidates by guessing about 


It does not say, ‘Do 
mention the agency.” 


101 Tremont Street, hatin Mass. 


“it Does not ask candidates to gamble against odds, 
(Write us.) Y, M. C. A. Building, Portland. Me. 





THE BRIDGE TEACHERS’ AGENCY “ 


A. SCOTT & CO, Proprietors 
2-A Beacon Street, Boston 


Send for Agency Manual, mentioning this publication. 





MTEACHERS' EXCHANGE: 126 seyiston Se. 


Recommends Teachers, Tutors, and Private Schools. 


Correspondence invited. 





TEACHERS WANTED 


American Teachers 


; Bureau, St. 
Louis, 28th year. 





EASTERN 


Agency en 


= iblished 1890 


Teacher’ 50 Bromfield St, BOSTON 


Agcucy = a 


Miss E. F. FOSTER, Mer. 





The Teachers’ Co-operative Association of N. E. | 


EDWARD FICKETT, Prop., 
Eow 8 Beacon St., Boston. 


Over 5,200 positions filled. 
SEND FOR MANUAL. 





Basan EDUCATIONAL EXCHANGE enjoys the 


confidence of teachers and 
itself to Legitimate Business 


employers because it confines 


We 


on Conservative Lines. 


should be pleased to explain our plans to you. 


Address HENRY 


MANHATTAN Bupa. 


SABIN, 


Des Mornss, Iowa. 








Some New Books 





Ascham’s English tis wdeltdasncddsos sane 
Shakesperian Tragedy .. 
Western Europe in the Fifth Century. 
A German Drill-Book Ci dswps eRts 
Voltaire’s Zadig............ 
Alarcon’s Novelas Cortes Escogidas............ 
alain c en Lan ees 6600.29 0000 ce 
Impressionist foeneeny 
The Riverside Graded Song-Book.. sie 
The Russo-Japanese War ...........- see ee eee 
English Estate Forestry ............+.-eeeeeees. 
Life and Energy. 
The English W RMN, crocs i. ices 
Verrocchio .. 
Everyday Pe ople. 
Modern Industrial P rogr Andy pn Be 
re Ghostly Japan.. 
A Japanese Misce lla MEG < ce civccscrcieccescercevccs 
Dear Fatherland. 
Musia V erticordia. Se ota tno eb aes ee ‘a 
Early Eastern Christianity ..................... 
ED: <p. dllliny cowbinds Ub0ecdeieradéoce 





Wright [Ed.] The Macmillan Co., N. Y. $1.50 
Bradley ss 6 6 “6 3.25 
Freeman sd “6 se és 3.50 
Ball D.C. Heath & ‘ 0., Boston. — 
Babbitt oe —- 
Remy [Ed.} ‘* ‘ ‘ ‘ — 
Grant Che arle s Se ribne r’s Sons, N. Y. 1.50 
Dewhurst 9.00 
Lawrence Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Peete. — 
Cowen Longmans, Green & Co., N. Y. 4.20 
Forbes - $6 - + 3.50 
Hibbert os oe e6 a 1.00 
Greenwood Charles Scribner’s Sons, ‘“ 25 
Crutwell - “ = ap 2.00 
Gibson " as ee on 4.20 
Cochrane J.B. Lippincott Co., Phila. 3.00 
Hearn Little, Brown & Co., Boston. —— 
Bilse John Lane, N. Y. 1.50 
Coutts “y = ” 1.25 
Burkitt E. P. Dutton & Co., N.Y. 2.00 
Burrill os “ ae oe 1.25 








UNIVERSICY: Write for ites 


# Price-List, 
PUBLISHING J reer esation. 


To. 29 West "234 st. 

















_ Educational Institutions 


aaa PAPA ADP ALA 


COLLEGES 


OSTON UNIVERSITY, Seven Colleges and 
Schools. Open to both sexes. Address the 
Registrar. 











COMPANY @+ @ New York. @ 
120 Boylston St., Room 411, 


OSTON, MASS. 








N. EB. Dept. 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, FR RAMINGHAM, M (Ss. 
For women only. Especial attention is 
called to the new course of Household Arts. 
For catalogues address HENRY WHITTEMORE, 
Principal. 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, BRIDGEWATER, 
Sx Mass. For both sexes. For catalogues 
address the Principal, A.G. BoYDEN, A. M. 








NORMAL SCHOOLS 
MASS; STATE NORMAL ART SCHOOL, Estab. 


lished for the advancement of art educa- 
tion, and training of teachers in all branches 
of industrial drawing. For circular and fur- 
ther particulars apply at the schooi, Newbury, 
corner of Exeter Street, Boston. 
G. H. BARTLE TT, Principal. 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, FircusBuRG, Mass. 
For both sexes. For catalogues address 
______——sCJ ON G. THOMPSON, Prine ‘ipal. 


QTATE NORMAL SCHOOL, SALEM, “Mass. 
For both sexes. For ¢ atalogues address 
the Principal, W.P. BECKWITH. 





Free School Lectures in New York 


Year after year New York expends 
millions of dollars for the entertain- 
ment, education, and uplift of its peo- 
| Dle. New York’s lecture centres are 
pie result of municipal enterprise. 
Instead of ene centre, there are 140, 
The list of lecturers who are giving 
individual lectures and courses of lec- 
tures this winter numbers brid 60 
names, and the total number cf lee- 
tures to be given is nearly 5,000. The 
cost of this elaborate lecture system 
amounts to but one-eighth of one per 
| cent. of the entire city budget. It ig 
not exactly a new development, this 
| free lecture movement. The experi- 
| mental stages have been passed. 

The aim of these lectures has been 
fixed definitely. It is ‘“‘to stimulate 
study; to co-operate with the public 
library and museum; to encourage 
| discussion; to bring the best methods 
of the best teachers to bear upon this 
great problem of the diffusion of cul- 
ture among all the citizens of a great 
city.” Last winter the aggregate at- 
| tendance at all the lectures was, in 
round numbers, 1,134,090. 

Everywhere the standard is the 
same. However remote the centre, 
men just as able, just as well known, 
are found as in the heart of the city. 
The character of the lectures is as 


varied as this elaborate and com- 
plete system can make them. A 
course of eignt lectures on “Heat,’ 


given last winter in one centre, was 
attended by an average of 9)C people 
per lecture. A course of eleven lec- 
tures on English literature, now be- 
ing given, has thus far an average 
attendance of 300. That is probably 
the average attendance at the lectures 
the city over. Wast vear lectures on 
the “Prevention of Consumption” 
were given in thirty-eight, and on 
“First Aid to the injured” in eight- 
een centres. These were series, and 
certificates were awarded to those 
who attended regularly and passed 
the examination given at the end of 
the course. The best attended lectures 
have always been, first, those on the 
care of the body; then on the great 
phenomena of natural science. Steam 
and electricity lectures alwavs draw 
the men. Travel lectures are always 
popular. Every country on the globe 
is described and discussed year after 
year. Music, painting, and other 
forms of art are not neglected. All 
scientific lectures are illustrated by 
simple yet graphic experiment. Cir- 
culars are distributed gratis at each 
centre recommending books bearing 
upon the subjects taken up at that 
particular centre. The address is 
alse given of the nearest public li- 
brary distributing station. Thus is 
everything done to stimulate interest 
in serious reading and study. and t 
make the lectures but doorways to 
larger rcoms beyond. 

The one man whose name is linked 
with every lecture given during the 
year, whose best energies and rare 
efficiency have built up the system, is 
Dr. Henry M. Leipziger. For four- 
teen years he has labored untiring!y, 
and results are now seen in this, the 
most complete and comprehensive 
svstem of adult education to be found 
| anywhere, 








ROPES <..~-75- 
ROFE: Chartered, july rst. $245 up. 
Exceptional opportunities to agents 


New S.S. CALEDONIA, 9,400 tons 


Many other tours. 
| " FRANK C,. CLARK,113 Broadway, New York 
| 








carey 











BOSTON THEATRES. 
KEITH’S 
The vaudeville program for the week of 
January 30 at Keith’s Boston Theatre will be 
furnished in part by the following enter- 
tainers: Mr. and Mrs. Esmonde, ina new and 
original sketch called, ‘‘ The Soldier of Porp- 
ville,” in which a woman newspaper reporter, 
in search of a story, discovers her lost father 
under rather dramatic circumstances; Lloyd’s 
Siberian wolf hounds, a troupe of the largest 
and highest leaping dogs ever exhibited in 
the country; Tom Brown and Mlle. Nevarro, 
in their vocal character impersonations; 
Scott Brothers, original comedy acrobats; 
Hathaway and Walton, singers and step 
dancers, and the Toozoonin Arab acrobats, the 
most wonderful organization of the kind that 
has ever visited this country. The customary 
changes will be made in the biograph. 
- _ _s - 

A Metric Chart Free to Schools. 

The United States bureau of 
standards, Washington, D. C., ex- 
hibited at St. Louis a very useful 
large chart with graphic comparisons 
of the metric with the old weights 
and measures. These charts have 
heen found invaluable in the school- 
room and elsewhere in all countries 
which have adopted the metric sys- 
tem, i. e., all civilized nations except 
Russia, England, and the United 
States. Director S. W. Stratton of 
the bureau of standards will send 
one of these charts free to any school 
which sends a postal application 
Every teacher not already havinga 
thoroughly good metric chart should 
send a card addressed United States 
Bureau of Standards, Washington, 
D. C., and say: “Please send for my 
school the metric chart shown at St 
Louis,” and sign with post-office ad- 
dress 


Officers-Elect of Illinois State 
Association. 

President, L. C. Lord, Charleston; 
secretary, Caroline Grote, Pittsfield; 
treasurer, R. N. Stotler, Olney; rail- 
road secretary, E. C. Rossiter, Chi- 
cazo: executive committee, Cora M. 
Hamilton, Macomb; Edmund J. 
James, Champaign; D. B. Parkinson, 
Carbondale, 

— -—® 


Low Round Trip Homeseekers’ 
Rates Via the Nickel Plate Road. 


To the West and Southwest, first 
and third Tuesday of each month un- 
til April 18. For full information 
write J. P. Burgess, N. BE. F. A., Old 
South building, Boston, Mass. 

- e és 


Mrs Hiskom—“ Without help? 
Why don’t you apply at the intelli- 
gence office down town at the cor- 
ner?’ 

Mrs. Toodley—‘What’s the use? 
The last girl I got there didn’t know 
anything more about the people she 
lived with last than I knew already. 
H'm! an intelligence office!” 

—-——-— + 

Mrs. Winslow's “Soothing Syrup” 
has been used over fifty years by 
mothers for their children whil: 
teething. with perfect success. It 
soothes the child, softens the gums, 
allays all pain, cures wind colic, 
regulates the howels, and is the best 
remedy for diarrhoea, whether aris- 
ing from teething or other causes, 
and is for sale by druggists in every 
part of the world. Be sure to ask for 
Mrs. Winslow’s Soothing Syrup. 
Twenty-five cents a bottle. 
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TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 








AN AGENCY THAT RECOMMENDS 


SOMETHING for nothing is the craving of many people, and continual temptations are 

being held out to them. Just now a good many teachers’ agencies are being 
started, and the managers, having no candidates to offer, have to resort to all sorts of induce- 
ments to get them. Commonest of all is free registration. ‘‘ Don’t pay two dollars for regis- 
tration,” they urge; ‘‘ we will register you for nothing.”” Many teachers who recognize the 
worthlessness of the offer yet accept it because it costs nothing, they think. They are likely to 
tind that it costs a good dea]. Last season thirteen of our candidates who obtained their places 
through us and only through our recom- F sions to irresponsible agencies which had 
mendation, had to pay duplicate commis- OR got them enrolled and had notified them of 
the vacancies while negotiations were going on unbeknown to them. For instance in May, 
1904, Sup’t Gorton of Yonkers came to our office to meet a dozen grade teachers whom we had 
recommended. Incidentally he said, ‘* We may need a man for biology in the high school 
Recommend a man and I will look him up, but don’t say anything to him.” We recommended 
W.L. Estabrook of Kingston. In August he was asked to come to Yonkers and was appointed, 
but did not know till long after that he got his place through us. Had he registered in a new 
agency because it didn’t cost anything, and had it notified him of the place, it NOTHING 


would have cost him $65, all for........ 


THE SCHOOL BULLETIN AGENCY, C. W. BARDEEN, SYRACUSE, N. Y. 


VACANCIES FOR SEPTEMBER 


Vacancies are already coming in for the term beginning September, 1905. School superintend- 
ents, principals and assistants are invited to send to us at once for circulars. Address 





THE 


BREWE 


TEACHERS’ 
AGENCY 


1302 AUDITORIUM BLDG. 
CHICAGO 


o> 8 ’ introduces to Colleges, 

MERICAN °::: TEACHERS AGENCY Schools, and Families 
and FOREIGN superior Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors, and Govern 

esses, for every department of instruction; recommends good schools to parents. Call on or 


hice Mrs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 23 Union Square, New York. 
h ’ 70 Fifth Av 
Te Pratt Teachers’ Agency 7° Fifth Avenue 


Recommends college and normal graduates, specialists, and other teachers to colleges, public 
and private schools, and families. Advises parents about schools. Wma. O. PRATT, Manager. 


Teachers’ Co-operative Association 


ORVILLE BREWER, MANAGER 


ESTABLISHED 21 YEARS 
POSITIONS FILLED 6,900 














1302 AUDITORIUM BLDG., CHICAGO 


Twentieth Year THE ALBERT TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Cc. J. ALBERT, Manager. 378 Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


Largest Western Agency. National in its scope. Register now for September positions. 
Year Book containing valuable information free. 


H E BEST THREE PUBLIC SCHOOL VACANCIES, the best two Normal School va 


cancies, and the best College vacancy, within the past year, in Penn 
sylvania, were filled directly through this Agency. We want teachers for the best vacan- 
cies in Pennsylvania and other States. For further information, call to see, or address 


ROBERT L. MYERS, Manager (National Educational Bureau), HARRISBURG, PA. 


offer better opportu- 

HE. SOUTH AND WEST siciss, piste 
teachers than any 

other section. Foreleven years the SOUTH WESTERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY 

has done a very successful business in this field. Better openings now than ever 
b: fore. For full i: formation write to CLAUDE J. BELL, Proprietor, Nashville, Tenn. 














Boston, Mass. 


The Fisk Teachers’ Agencies +=" 


New York, N. Y., 156 Fifth Ave. Minneapolis, 414 Century Bldg. Portland, Ore., 4 Seventh St. 

Washington. D. C., 1505 Penn. Ave. Denver, Col.,534 Cooper Bldg. San Francisco, Cal.,518 Parrot Bldg. 

Chicago 203 Michigan Boulevard. Spokane, Wash., 313 Kookery Bk. Los Angeles, Cal., 525 Stimson Bk. 
Oldest and best-known in U.S 


Schermeriiera “ae aati ts 


14th St., N. Y. | JOHN C. ROCKWELL, Manager - 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Provides Schools of All Grades with Competent Teachers. Assists 
Teachers in Obtaining Positions 


We invite wide-awake and progressive teachers for all departments of school work, whether 
experienced or not, to register with us, and pledge our best efforts to advance their interests. 
We are filling positions for such teachers at all seasons of the year, and can certainly be of 
service to those who are seeking positions of promotions. Now is the time to register. Send 
stamp for circulars. HARLAN P. FRENCH, 81 Chapel St., Albany, N. Y. 
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Winship We have unequaled facilities for placing teachers in 


every part of the country. 
ar 9 
Teachers 29-A Beacon St. . . . Boston, Mass. 
Agency 


ALVIN F. PEASE. 
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WM. F. JARVIS 
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LIPPINCOTT’S TEXT-BOOKS 





THE LATEST 
PHYSIOLOGIES 


At the November meeting of 
the Board of Education of 
Philadelphia, the follow 


ADOPTE 


Lippincott’s First Book in Physiology 
Lippincott’s Second Book in Physiology 
Lippincott’s Third Book in Physiology 


Carefully graded to the needs and compre 


OUR LIST OF 


TEXT-BOOKS 


COMPRISES 
ARITHMET ICS, 
U. S. HISTORIES, 
GENERAL 
HISTORY, 
LANGUAGE, 
GRAMMAR, 
ASTRONOMY, 
CHEMISTRY, 
ZOOLOGY, 
PHYSICS, 
PHYSIOLOGIES, 
ALGEBRA, 
GEOMETRY, 





hension of pupils of the various grades. 


By Dr. J. A. CULLER, Miami University. 
TEACHERS if you want the BEST PHYS. 
y OLOGIES, ORDER THESE 


These books are pure Physiology. 

No attempt is made to gain the attention 
of pupils by side excursions and diversions. 

The method of treatment arouses and 
maintains interest. 

The language is easily understood and is 
marked by the avoidance of technical and 
stilted expressions. 


TRIGONOMETRY, silted 

*upils are made to realize that they are 
SCHOOL DICTIONARIES studying about themselves. ; 
and Experiments are incorporated in the text. 


REFERENCE BOOKS The treatment of Alcohol and Narcotics is 
2 strong, logical, and sensible. 

: The physical side of the subject is given 
the prominence it deserves. 





LIBERAL INTRODUCTION TERMS 
CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY 


Publishers, . Philadelphia 











‘‘ ADOLESCENCE ” 


» ED cus 


THE ELEMENTARY SCHOOL TEACHER 


te G. STANLEY UHALL’S Adolescence: Its 
Psychology may be obtained in connection 

with THk ELEMENARY ScHooL TEACHER at a 
very material saving of money. Both the book and 
the periodical are so well known that no extended 
description of either is necessary. Dr. Hall’s two 
volumes should be ip the hands of everyone interested 
in the education of young people; THk ELEMENTARY 
ScHooL TEACHER is also devoted to education and 
occupies a prominent position in its class. You 
should own the book and subscribe to the journal—or 
get your library to take up this offer. 


What you get What it costs 


Hall’s Adolescence . . $7.50 A Cash Remittance of $1.00 
Express charges (bout .50 withanagreement to for 
The Elementary School ward $1.00 per month 


Teacher for 2 yrs. A 3.00 during the next seven 
months 


Total . $11.00 A Cash Remittance of $7.75 


NOTE .—If you already are a subscriber to The Elementary 
School Teacher your subscription will be extended for two years. 
Should you prefer, you may substitute The School Review for The 
Elementary Schoo! Teacher. 





THE UNIVERSITY of CHICAGO PRESS 
CHICAGO and 156 Fifth Avenue, NEW YORK 














Geometric Problems 


A Text-book for Constructive Drawing 

All teachers who are obliged to prepare students 
for Regents’ Examinations should have them sup- 
plied with this book; it covers twelve of the prob- 
lems and thirty of the working drawings and pat- 
terns called for in the New Regents’ Course in 
Drawing with fifteen pages of definitions. 


Price per copy ° ° : .30 


TEXT-BOOKS OF ART EDUCATION 


\ new series of Text-Books for pupils’ individual 
use, containing beautiful illustrations in Color and 
in Black and White with accompanying text. 

feachers’ Manual now ready, covering Books One 
to Five, and presenting an Outline of Lessons for 


each week of school. 


Manual per copy ‘ ° ; 25 


illustrated Prospectus sent upon request 


The PRANG EDUCATIONAL COMPANY 


113 UNIVERSITY PLACE, NEW YORK | 














The Louisiana Purchase 


AS IT WAS— AS IT IS 


A. E. WINSHIP anp R. W. WALLACE 


A brief, accurate account of the Purchase. Gives 
an excellent insight into the international relations 
of the period, also the opinions of national ieaders 
who were for and against the acquisition of 
territory. 

A chapter devoted to each of the States and 


Territories included in the Purchase, witha bright, 


| breezy description of each as it appears to-day. 


Illustrated with portraits of Jefferson, Madison, 
Napoleon, and others who were prominent in the 


great event, and with scenes peculiar to the Missis- 


| sippi region. 


CLOTH 60 CENTS 
NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO. 


29-A Beacon Street, Boston 





A Contrast 


JUKES=-EDWARDS By Dr. A. E. WINSHIP 


A book that should be read by every teacher, preachet, philanthropist, and statesman. 
Brosius said, that influenced the passage of the most remarkable bill that ever passed any State Legislature 


The book, as Representative 
an act to 


prevent the increase of idiocy and imbecility (Pennsylvania H. of R. 51, 1901). 


Price in cloth, 50 cents; in paper, 25 cents 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, 29-A Beacon St., Boston 








